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PROSPECTUS. 


Tue publication, of w'ach this is the first num- 
ber, will be continued in May next, and one number 
will be issued in each succeeding month thereafter. 
Each number will contain sixteen pages quarto, 
printed on an imperial sheet of the finest quality, and 
it will be sent to subscribers at the low price of $1 

r annum for a single copy, or six copies for 5. 

ch number composes a sheet, and the postage 
to subscribers within the state will be one cent, and 
to subscribers out of the state a cent and a half per 
number: so that the whole annual expense to the 
former will be but one dollar and twelve cents, and 
to the latter, one dollar and eighteen cents. Pay- 
ment in advance will be required in all cases. It 
will be manifest, from the cheapness of the publica- 
tion, that it cannot be sustained, unless its pecuniary 
affairs are so managed as to guard against all pos 
sibility of loss. For this reason alone, payment in 
advance is indispensable ; and the rule can inno 
case be departed from. 

The principal object of the publication is to dif- 
fuse information on subjects of practical usefulness. 
For the more effectual accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, it is proposed to give it a popular shape and to 
afford it at so low a rate as to place it within the 
reach of all classes of readers. In this respect, it 
will bear a strung analogy to some of the periodical 

lications put forth in Europe, by Societies 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. In like 
manner, it will be conducted by an association of 
eee. whose cooperation has been secured by 

proprietors. The association consists of the fol- 
lowing persons : Joun A. Dix, T. Romeyw Beck, 
Gipron Hawtey, Amos Dean, Toomas W. 
Cicorr, and Epwarp C. DeLavan; and the 
immediate superintendence and management of the 
publication will be assumed by the individual first 
named. The character of these gentlemen, and the 
fact that they may be considered as representing a 
variety of interests, political and professional, afford 
to the _ the highest security that the objects of 
the publication will be kept steadily and faithfully 
in view. 

The publication will embrace four distinct branch- 
es of inquiry and intelligence : 

Ist. Porirican Economy; 

2d. AGRICULTURE; 

3d. Lirerary & Scientific MiscELLANY; 

4th. GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

In respect to some of the subjects which properly 
come under the first general head,( PotiticaL Eco- 
nomy,) the unsettled state of opinion renders it ex- 
pedient that the greatest latitude should be given 
to discussion. In this particular, the publication 
will be somewhat novel in its character, at least in 
the United States; and a brief exposition of the 
motive, as well as the end to be attained, is, there- 
fore due to the public. 

Though the country abounds with publications of 
a political, scientific and literary character, con- 
ducted with distinguished ability, there is no perio- 
dical which proceeds upon the principle of securing 
an unrestrained discussion of questions of public po- 
licy; opening its columns freely to different classes 
of thinkers. It is principally to supply this defi- 
ciency in respect to an important subject, that the 
proposed publication is to be issued ; though as has 

seen, there are other objects in view of great, 

if not equal, utility to the reading community. On 
questions of political economy, including the tariff, 
and the policy of protective duties, differences of 
inion are known to exist; and it is believed that 
these differences, like most others, may be harmo- 
nized, if they can be harmonized at a!!, by an open 
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and candid examination of the subjects out of which 
they arise. In public discussions, the object of all 
is truth, however much we may differ as to the mode 
of pursuing it, or as to the use to be made of it when 
found. But all agree that it is most likely to be at- 
tained by a comparison of the views entertained by 

rsons who think differently on the same subject. 

o secure this object, the columns of the Nor- 

THERN LiGur will be open to all persons who 
think proper to discuss the public questions refer- 
red to, upon the sole conditions, that their com- 
munications shall be free from partizan politics, and 
that they be > to the public under their own 
signatures. In Germany and France, the usual 
course with correspondents for the periodical press 
is, to write under their own names. It is also the 
general practice in this country and in Great Britain, 
in the departments of literature and science. Why 
not extend the principle to those practical questions 
of political economy with which the public prosperity 
is so intimately interwoven? He who comes before 
the public under the responsibility of his own name, 
naturally prepares his communication with more 
care than he who writes anonymously ; and thus a 
higher and purer tone of discussion is likely to be 
secured. Public men are constantly presenting 
their views to their fellow-citizens, in published 
speeches, made before deliberative bodies or as- 
semblies of the people; and not unfrequently in 
reference to matters of personal bearing in respect 
to others. Should individuals hesitate to assume the 
same responsibility when writing for the periodical 
press, in respect to discussions, from which all per- 
sonal and partizan references will be rigorously ex- 
cluded? It is believed that no reason exists for the 
distinction: and if the public so think, and writers 
will so act, there can be no doubt that the cause 
of truth will be promoted, and that public discussion 
will be elevated in its tone and its objects. 
In the department of AGricuLtuReE, the best 
selections will be made from foreign treatises and 
periodicals, and from some of the many very excel- 
lent publications in different portions of the United 
States; with such original matter as may be procur- 
ed, through arrangements with individuals practi- 
cally acquainted with the operations of agricultural 
industry. 

The department of LireErRARY AND ScCIEeENTI- 
Fic MisceLcany will embrace a variety of in- 
teresting and important subjects. Although the 
lighter pursuits of literature will not be wholly re- 
linquished to other periodicals, the principal aim in 
this, as in the other departments, will be to embody 
valuable information. The results which have been 
obtained by the investigations of science, particu- 
larly in our own day, auc the applications of scien- 
tific principles to the improvement of the social con 
dition of mankind, will be presented in a popular 
shape, and divested of those abstractions, which 
constitute the greatest impediment to the diffusion 
of intelligence upon many of the most valuable 
and attractive subjects. Under the literary head, it 
is intended to present from time to time, articles 
from the pens of native writers of distinguished re- 
putation. Translations from German, French and 
Italian authors will be occasionally furnished, so 
that our readers may become, to a certain extent, 
acquainted with the literature of European countries 
as well as our own. It is intended, also, to give se- 
lections of English poetry, commencing with some 
of the earlier metrical compositions in our language, 
and accompanying them with biographical sketches 
of their authors. 

Under the head of GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
a brief summary of current events in this count 
and in Europe will be regularly furnished. To this 
department will also belong such statements as the 
limits of the publication will allow, with regard to 
the internal condition of the Union and the several 
States, as exhibited by documentary evidence. A 
place will also be found for the most interesting 
portions of statistical information, which has been 
collected and published under the direction of Eu- 
ropean Governments, illustrating their political and 
social condition. 





The 12th number will contain a copious index to 





all the matters embraced in the publication. The 
numbers preserved and bound will, therefore, con- 
stitute a convenient work of reference. Should the 
enterprise meet with public encouragement, it will 
doubtless be continued and become a permanent 
addition to the periodical press of the country. 

From the foregoing sketch of the plan of the 
Northern Light, it will be apparent that it can- 
not injuriously affect any existing periodical. Its 
main purpose is usefulness; and it will address it- 
self particularly to the great body of the people, 
spreading before them such facts as are best calcu- 
lated for their intellectual improvement, and for 
making them better acquainted with subjects of 
practical bearing upon their economical interests. 

Subscribers are requested to address ‘‘ T'he £di- 
tors of the Northern Light, Albany, N. York,’ 
and all communications concerning the publication, 
may be sent to the same direction. Postmasters 
are authorized by the regulations of the Post Office 
Department to send money under their frank, for 
subscribers for periodical publications. When not 
sent in this manner, letters containing money must 
be post paid. 

Postmasters are requested to act as agents, or if 
they decline, to hand the Prospectus to some indi- 
vidual who will be willing to procure subscriptions. 

It is indispensable that ionietions should be 
returned immediately, in order that the publishers 
may know how many of the second number to print. 

Several specimen numbers will be sent to each of 
the Members of Congress, and one to each mem- 
ber of the Legislatures of the several States, as far 
as itis possible to procure their names—and their 
coéperation in extending the subscription, is respect- 
fully solicited, by forwarding the numbers to such 
of their constituents as will be likely to take an in- 
terest in the publication. The proprietors believe 
that they will be able, through the arrangements in 
progress, to make it useful and interesting to all 
classes of readers ; to the farmer, through the trea- 
tises it will contain on subjects of agricultural in- 
dustry ; to the merchant, through the discussion of 
questions affecting the commercial interests of the 
country ; to manufacturers, through the facts which 
it will elicit, and the conclusions to which it may 
lead, in respect to the application of labor and the 
employment of capital in various branches of pro- 
duction; and to the general reader, through the 
literary and scientific matter which it will furnish, 
and the summary which it will give of passing 
events. The proprietors will spare no effort to 
render it worthy of public favor, nor any expense 
which the patronage extended to it shall warrant. 

For the proprietors, 
C. VAN BENTHUYSEN. 

Albany, February 1, 1841. 


i= To Post Masters.—The Northern Light 
will be transmitted to Post-Masters in this and other 
states. Such of them as are willing to act as agents, 
in accordance with the request contained in our 
prospectus, are desired to transmit, as soon as prac- 
ticable, the money paid to them for subscriptions. 


To SunscriBeRs.—Any person desirous of 
becoming a subscriber, or who may have procured 
subscribers, may, under the regulations of the Post- 
office Department, call on any of the post-masters 
in his vicinity, to transmit the money under their 
frank. 


To PusiisHeRs AND Eprrors.—Such 
editors and publishers as are willing to insert our 
rospectus with the terms of subscription, or give 
such liberal extracts from it as to make its design 
understood, shall receive a copy of the Northern 
Light during the year, without subjecting them to 
the tax of exchanging with us. 


t= To LiTerRaryY AssocraTions.—In an- 
other part of 


our paper it will be seen that we have 
set apart a portion of it for the use of Young Men’s 
associations. We shall be happy to receive from 
literary associations generally any information, 
which will be likely to interest others engaged in 
the same common cause, and to make our columns 





a medium of intercommunication between them. 
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Political Economy. 
THE RISE, NATURE AND OBJECTS OF THE 
SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Ir is expected, as our Prospectus has fully set 
forth, that some important questions of public poli- 
cy, Which properly belong to the department of po- 
litico-economical science will become a subject of 
open, and perhaps of animated, discussion in our co- 
Jumns. As preliminary to this discussion, it may be 
an object of interest to our readers to know some- 
thing of the origin and progress of the Science, and 
the aims which it has in view. 

As the nations of Europe emerged from the dark- 
ness and disorder of the middle ages, and were ena- 
bled to build up their systems of domestic policy 
upon solid foundations, inquiries naturally arose as 
to the measures best calculated to promote their pros- 
perity and augment their resources. In the prose- 
cution of these inquiries, the highest intellects were 
enlisted, and their reflections were often given to 
the public in the shape of regular treatises, though 
usually embracing but a limited field of investiga- 
tion. “Among the earlier of these treatises in Eng- 
land, are Raleigh’s Essay on Commerce, published 
in 1595, Roberts’s Treasure of Traffic, written half a 
century afterwards, and several other works of a 
kindred character. Most of these early writers con- 
sidered the precious metals procured from foreign 
nations in return for raw and manufactured articles, 
as the true source of national wealth. One of the 
most systematic and voluminous treatises of those 
times is Jahn De Witt’s work on the ‘ True Inte- 
rest of Holland,’’ published about the year 1670. 
In this work, ‘nah its main purpose was limited, 
he laid down ‘‘ certain general political maxims, 
which tend to the prosperity of all countries,”’ assign- 
ing the reasons which made it evident that they applied 
to Holland and West Friesland ; and defended in an 
orderly course of argument, the free trade principle 
in commerce, manufactures, and other branches of 
industry. 

The foundations of the Science, as it is now 
known, may be considered as having been laid in 
Adam Smith’s great work, published in 1775, under 
the title of an ‘‘ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations,’’ in which free trade doc- 
trines are defended with a degree of ability, and a 
clearness and force of argument and _ illustration 
before unequalled. Some of the principal positions 
which his reasonings are intended to uphold, are as 
follows, viz: that individuals are better judges than 
statesmen or law givers can be of the species of in- 
dustry, which their capital can employ to the great- 
est advantage; that as every individual is constantly 
exerting himself to find out the most advantageous 
use for his capital, the study of his own advantage 
necessarily leads him to prefer that employment 
which must be most beneficial to the general so- 
ciety; that every individual who embarks his ca- 
pital in the support of domestic industry, will natu- 
rally aim so to direct it, that it may yield the great- 
est possible profit; that what is prudent in the con- 
duct of a private family can scarcely be otherwise 
in that of a great country; that if a foreign country 
can furnish us with a commodity at a cheaper rate 
than we can manufacture it, it is for our interest to 
purchase it with some part of the produce of our in- 
dustry, employed in a more profitable manner than 
in making the commodity referred to; and that to 
give the monopoly of the home market to the pro- 
duce of domestic industry, in any art or manufac- 
ture, is giving an artificial direction to private capi- 
tal and must either be useless or injurious. From 
these and other positions of a like nature, he draws 
the conclusion, that the application of private capi- 
tal and labor should be as little as possible controlled 
or restrained by regulations of government. The 
exclusion of foreign products from a country by 
prohibitory regulations or by the imposition of du- 
ties on their importation amounting to a prohibition, 
and all bounties on domestic, or imposts on foreign, 
productions, with a view to ervourage the former, 
are, of course, in violation of the principles thus 
laid down. 

Smith, however, cites two cases which may be 
considered as exceptions to his positions. Ist. When 
a particular product of industry is essential to the 
public defence; and 2d. When a tax (by way of 
excise, ) is laid on an article of domestic production. 
In these cases he thinks it generally advantageous 
to impose duties upon the foreign, for the purpose of 
encouraging the domestic, product. 

In 1803, Say published his ‘‘ Treatise on Political 
Economy, or the Production, Distribution and Con- 
sumption of Wealth,”’—and since that period the 
works of Ricardo, Ganihl, Tracy and a multitude of 
other distinguished writers have made their appear- 
ance. 





While Political Economy has been making such 
progress as a Science, there have been numerous 
attempts to give it such a definition as to afford a 
clear conception of its nature and objects.* Our 
countryman, Dr. Wayland, has reduced it to the 
narrowest limits by denominating it ‘‘ THE scr- 
ENCE OF WEALTH;”’ and its importance as the 
foundation of a system of practical rules of conduct, 
will be properly appreciated when it is considered 
as embracing all those regulations of a state by 
which the application of its industry is in any man- 
ner affected. The policy of imposing duties on ar- 
ticles produced by the labor of other countries as a 
means of encouraging the “|= of similar ar- 
ticles at home, is to be settled by a reference to the 
principles of the Science; and, indeed, the policy 
of every regulation by which the employment of 
capital and labor is sought to be restrained, or invit- 
ed into particular channels, is to be tried by the 
same standard ; nor are the objects of the Science 
confined to these limits. Whatever concerns the 
operations of individuals or states in the production 
and distribution of wealth comes within its cogniz- 
ance. 

In respect to the foundation of the Science, but lit- 
tle if any difference of opinion exists among an- 
tagonist classes of thinkers. The truth of the princi- 
ples of Political Economy in the abstract is con- 
ceded. Bijt great disagreement will be found as to 
the cases in which these principles may be advanta- 
geously applied to practice, and as to the degree of 
rigor in which the application, when admitted to be 
proper, should be made. Entire unanimity of opi- 
nion is not to be expected. If every nation would 
consent to abolish all those political regulations 
which are intended to exclude from its own markets, 
or burden with pecuniary impositions, for the encour- 
agement of its own industry, the productions of other 
countries, the universal adoption of the principles of 
Political Economy would be manifestly the most 
beneficial for all. But the numerous and diversified 
regulations which different countries have thought 
proper to adopt in respect to their foreign inter- 
course and their systems of domestic industry, natu- 
rally give rise to a variety of questions concerning 
the application of the principles of the Science. If 
one nation declines to adopt them as the rules of its 
intercourse with others, will it be prudent for the latter 
to do so? or shall they not rather resort to counter- 
vailing restrictions for their own protection? The 
doctrine of Smith is, that with a few exceptions, 
which have been referred to, it must always be most 
beneficial for a country to make those principles the 
rule of its own conduct, whether other countries do 
so or not. 

This doctrine has nowhere, perhaps, been so 
ably or forcibly impugned as in the report made 
by Alexander Hee mg in January, 1790, on the 
subject of manufactures. He recapitulates the ar- 
guments of the day in favor of leaving industry to 
the pursuit of its own objects, and admits that, if 
they had governed the conduct of nations more fully 
than they have done, there is reason to believe that 
their prosperity and greatness would have been ad- 
vanced more rapidly than by the ‘‘ pursuit of max- 
ims too widely opposite.’”? But he insists that most 
general theories have numerous exceptions ; and 
that very cogent reasons may be offered against the 
hypothesis that manufactures may grow up, without 
the aid of government ‘‘ as soon and as fast as the na- 
tural state of things and the interest of the commun- 
ity may require.’? He cites as obstacles the great 
influence of habit, the fear of failure in untried en- 
terprises, the difficulties inseparable from first essays 
towards a competition with those who have attained 

rfection in the business to be undertaken; and the 

ounties, premiums, and artificial encouragements, 
with which foreign governments support the efforts 
of their own subjects in branches of industry, in 
which they are likely to be rivaled or surpassed. 
His reasonings cover the whole ground of controver- 
sy, and in ability they have not been exceeded, if they 
have been equalled, by those of any other writer on 
the same side. 

It is not our present purpose to give any opinion 
upon the comparative merit or force of the argu- 
ments by which these antagonist positions are de- 
fended. Our object is to ley open to our readers 
the field of discussion, by pointing out the grounds 
occupied by contending parties. 

The moment it is conceded that the principles of 
Political Economy, though true in the abstract, can- 
not be advantageously applied to all combinations of 
circumstances, a boundless field is opened for inqui- 
ry, and for diversity of opinion. If the rigor of the 
rules of conduct of which those principles are the 
foundation is to be relaxed, at what point are we to 
stop ?—Where is the principle of restriction to gov- 
ern, and where is the principle of free trade to be 


* London and Westminster Review, for Oct., 1836. 








adhered to? These Becomes lie at the foundation 
of all the commercial arrangements of a state ; and 
their solution is often attended with no littie difficul- 
ty. 

The differences of opinion which prevail in the 
United States, with regard to the application of the 
principles of Political Economy, arise in most cases 
out of views entertained by different classes of men, 
or different sections of the Union with regard to their 
particular interests. The South, the great cotton 
growing region, is desirous of disposing of its sta- 
ple in foreign markets, and of receiving in return, 
with the least possible burden of taxation, the com- 
modities which it purchases. The manufacturers of 
the Eastern and Northern States are desirous that the 
articles which they produce shall have the control of 
the home market, and are, therefore, in favor of such 
a tariff of duties on articles of the same description 
manufactured abroad, as to secure the object; or 
to state the position in terms which they may consi- 
der as better expressing what they seek, they wish 
that such duties may be imposed on foreign articles, 
as to give them an equal advantage in our own mar- 
kets with the foreign manufacturer. The interest of 
the great body of the people throughout the Union 
is to procure the articles of convenience and neces- 
sity which they consume, where they can obtain 
them at the least cost. If the foreign product is cheap- 
er than the domestic, they cannot without strong rea- 
son consent that the former be shut out, and they be 
compelled to procure the latter at a higher price. 
The commercial interest, for obvious reasons, is in 
favor of the greatest possible freedom in trade. 
There is also a class of thinkers who would decide 
all such problems as purely questions of principle, 
and who would follow the rules of Political Econo- 
my implicitly, because they can be shown to be 
right in the abstract. 

But in the regulation of our tariff policy, consi- 
derations enter which arise out of circumstances 
wholly independent of its bearing upon particular 
interests. e have a revenue to provide in order 
to meet the necessary expenses of administering 
the government. We have no common property or 
fund to rely on except our public lands, w. ich are 
very inadequate to the object. The people of the 
United States have been accustomed to look upon 
direct taxation with disfavor. Indirect taxes, or 
duties upon articles imported from foreign countries 
for our own consumption, have always ‘been relied 
on as our principal source of income. The preva- 
lent feeling is strongly in favor of the continuance 
of this system of revenue, as the most convenient, 
and more congenial than any other to our habits of 
thinking. In regulating its details, diversities of opi- 
nion are to be encountered and _ reconciled. 

reat mass of our countrymen, though they cannot 
“ indifferent on this point, will, perhaps, be sa- 
tisfied so long as the amount of our income is re- 
stricted to an economical standard of expenditure. 
The main question to be settled is how far the reve- 
nue shall be derived from duties upon luxuries, 
exempting from taxation those articles of con- 
venience and necessity which are consumed by 
the great mass of the people, or how far protection 
shall be made incidental to revenue by imposing du- 
ties on such imported articles as come in competi- 
tion in our own markets with similar articles pro- 
duced by ourselves. For instance, shall we tax 
wines and silks which we do not produce, and thus 
make the consumption of luxuries pay the expenses 
of government? or shall we tax broadcloths when 
imported, and other articles which we can make at 
home, and thus aid our domestic manufactures? or 
shall a system of revenue be devised, which will as 
far as practicable, accomplish both these objects ? 

But we commenced with the intention of giving 
some account of the.rise and objects of the Science 
of Political Economy, and we must not be diverted 
from our purpose by limiting our view to the parti- 
cular circumstances in the condition of our own 
country, by which the application of its principles 
is likely to be modified. 

Let us, then, with what we have said, leave to fu- 
ture occasions the discussion of these great questions. 
Let us see una.r what circumstances, if any, the 
principles of Potitical Economy should be relaxed 
in the practical conduct of a state: whether such 
circumstances exist in the United States; what mea- 
sures the interest of the country at large requires; 
whether any thing, and if so, what is due to particu- 
lar interests which have grown up under the protec- 
tion of our laws; and, in a word, what system of 
revenue, including eve ao fairly — ental . 
its general purpose, is likely to promote the greate: 
good of rh ore number. 

Correspondents are respectfully invited to present 
to the public their views on these subjects, under 
their own signatures, through the medium of our co- 
lumns. J. A.D 
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Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURE: ITS DIGNITY & IMPORTANCE. 


We are informed by the most ancient of human 
records, that the cultivation of the earth was one of 
the first occupations of men; and as we emerge 
from the darkness and doubt, which envelope a later pe- 
riod in the history of our race, we find it ranked, in the 
annals of the most distinguished nations, among the 
highest and most honorable pursuits. Egypt, princi- 
pally through the extraordinary fertility of her soil, 
renewed by the aunual inundations of the Nile, which 
were turned to the best account by artificial struc- 
tures, and by the laborious industry of her inhabi- 
tants, became one of the most wealthy and powerful 
of the nations of antiquity. Agriculture was held 
in the highest esteem : it was perfected by study and 
the contrivances of art; and its great success may 
be considered as the basis of a prosperity and power, 
which are still visible in the most stupendous monu- 
ments of human skill—the work of distant centuries, 
and the wonder of our own times. 

Though the political and social condition of Italy 
before the Roman era may be regarded as belong- 
ing rather to the region of fable and poetry, than to 
that of authentic history, there is enough of the lat- 
ter to show, that it had attained a high degree of 
opulence through the cultivation of the soil. The 
national religion among the Samnites and Latins 
was associated with the labors of agriculture and 
pastoral life. The whole region of the Appenines, 
with the exception of a few peaks which rise above 
the elevation of perpetual snow, was converted into 

re and autie head, and sustained a hardy and 
industrious population, whose numbers are almost 
incredible. When we come down to the era of Nu- 
ma, the great patron of Roman agriculture, who 
made it the hasis of the prosperity of his country, 
and was ranked among her divinities on account of 
the benefits and the dignity he had conferred on it, 
we enter the province of authentic history, and are 
no longer guided by the dim and uncertain light of 
tradition. e public domain was parceled out in 
smali portions a the great body of the people; 
an agricultural priest , under the name of “ fratres 
arvales,’”’ was instituted, and every encouragement, 
which the law* ~ ..iford, was extended to the culti- 
vators of the soil. They constituted, indeed, a — 
rtion of the population. When Rome had reached the 
ight of her power, her most eminent citizens were 
seen, like the humblest, laboring in the fields with 
their own hands. It was the privilege of the agri- 
cultural class for several centuries to fill the ranks 
of the Roman Legion ; her civil and military com- 
manders were sought for at the plough; and her re- 
wards for great services to the commonwealth consist- 
ed of donations of land. It was in reference to this por- 
tion of the history of Rome that Pliny fancifully said : 
‘* The earth took pleasure in being cultivated by the 
** hands of men crowned with laurels and decorated 
‘« with triumphal honors.’? Some of the most distin- 
ished Romans wrote treatises upon agriculture, 
and Virgil has celebrated it in undying verse. As 
the spirit of Roman liberty was relaxed by luxu 
and ease, her agriculture declined ; the fields, whic 
had been cultivated by the hands of Cato and Cin- 
cinnatus, were filled with the captives of Phrygia 
and Thrace ; and the subsistence of the Roman peo- 
ple became dependent on the productions of distant 
provinces. : 

In Greece agriculture, though honored in some of 
the principal states, never attained the same impor- 
tance that it possessed in Rome. Nor is it surpris- 
ing, when the physical and political condition of the 
former is pauthenel In Sparta all manual labor, 
except that which related to war, was performed by 
slaves. The face of Attica was broken and furrow- 
ed by intersecting hills and vales; her soil was not 
fertile ; and, in spite of laborious culture, she never 
supplied her own population with grain. Yet agri- 
culture was not wanting in dignity in Athens. Xen- 

, one of her most distinguished sons, the lea- 
der of the ten thousand in their masterly retreat after 
the fall of Cyrus in the plains of Cunaxa, wrote se- 
veral treatises on practical husbandry and the econo- 
my of domestic life; and when driven by the jeal- 
ousy and hatred of his enemies from his native city, 
he took refuge at Scillus, in the neighborhood of 
Olympia, giving public lectures on the science of ag- 
riculture, and devoting himself to literary pursuits. 

Such was the dignity of agriculture in ancient 
times ! 

In the countries of Europe, the quarter of the globe 
with which our communications are most direct and 
intimate, the state of agriculture varies with peculi- 
arities of soil, climate and political organization ; 
and as might be expected, the estimation in which 
it is held, is not everywhere the same. In Russia 














the earth is cultivated almost exclusively by serfs, 
subject to the arbitrary will of the noble who owns 
the soil. Manual labor, in any art, almost necessa- 
rily partakes of the character of those by whom it is 
carried on: and in Russia, therefore, agriculture, as 
an occupation, is degraded. In the northern parts 
of Italy, in the Netherlands, and in some of the 
ore states, the soil, under judicious systems of 
husbandry and an elaborate culture, has attained the 
highest degree of productiveness. ‘The southern part 
of Sweden, formerly subject to Denmark, retains, in 
some degree, the reputation it once enjoyed, as the 

ranary of northern Europe.* Holstein, a depen- 

ency of Denmark, bordering upon the northern 
bank of the Elbe, and the shores of the German 
Ocean, abounds in the richest fields of grain, and in 
numberless flocks of cattle and sheep.t In France, 





* The tullowing extract from our notes of a visit to 
the north of Europe a few years ago, will show what 
our impressions were in relation to this part of Sweden: 


“On the evening of the 31st of July we left Helsingborg, 
(feonty on the sound opposite Helsinor,) and rode as tar as 
»ngelholm, two and a half Swedish, or about seventeen Eng- 
lish, miles. The country between these two places is exceed- 
ingly level, and is covered with luxuriant crops, and farm- 
houses exhibiting a degree of comfort, neatness and abun- 
dance, which we have not seen surpassed since we left Eng- 
land. This province is one of the finest in Sweden for the 
production of grains: it was, in fact, considered the granary 
ot the north, centuries ago, when it was in the hands of the 
Danes. We have never seen any region or tract of country, 
with which it exactly compares in any of its characteristic 
features. In the smooth and unbroken expanse of its surface, 
and in the multitude of flocks and herds scattered over it, un- 
der the guardianship of shepherd-boys, it resembles Holstein ; 
—but it is apparently more fertile, better cultivated, certainly 
more beautiful in its general aspect, and exhibits more com- 
fort, resource and power, than that part of Holstein through 
which we passed. It is, in fact, an exceedingly interesting 
country, and is capable, under a high system of agriculture, 
ot sustaining a very great amount ot animal life. The popu- 
lation now is dense: farm-houses are to be seen in every 
direction at short intervals, frequently clustering into hamlets 
along the roads, and at distances of eight or ten miles there is 
always to be found a town of a fresh and flourishing aspect. 
Those which we saw were more neat and apparently better 


— with comforts than the towns in the island of Zea- | 


and, [Denmark], through which we passed on our way from 
Copenhagen to Helsinor.” 

n the first of August we continued our journey, and at 
about two and a halt Swedish miles from Engelholm, we 
reached the summit of a range of mountains, which runs from 
the shore of the sound into the interior; and as we passed 
over the ridge a most extensive and charming view unfolded 
itself towards the north. The country did not differ material- 
ly in character from that on the other side. As far as the eye 
could reach it was one unbroken surface of plain; but over 
it villages, churches, farm-houses, clusters of trees, little lakes, 
flocks of cattle and sheep, and a multitude of shades of almost 
as many different species of production in grains, grasses and 
fruits, were scattered, in a variety unstudied and somewhat 
confused, but singularly picturesque and enchanting. We 
never before beheld so perfectly displayed the regular grada- 
tions of color, which depend on distance. At the base of the 
mountain the brightest and most gaudy hues were finely ex- 
pressed upon the rich crops of wheat and barley just arriving 
a and from this point they became gradually 
softened until they were wholly lost in the faintest tint of bln. 

On one side of this wide expanse of country an indentation 
is made by the waters of the sound, and upon its surface a 
great number of fishing-boats and coasting vessels appeared 
—some of them standing out to sea, and others making their 
way into the mouth of the little river Laga, which divided the 
immense plain before us into nearly equal portions by a wa- 
tery line almost imperceptible from the elevation, at which we 
stood. As we dwelt upon this exquisite scene, we could not 
but remark and lament the absence of the finest of all features 
in rural scenery—those beautitul hedges, which are so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the agricultural improvements of Eng- 
land. In the island of Zealand they have been introduced as 
a part of the system of rural economy, and sometimes they 
are trimmed and fashioned with all the care and tastefulness 
of the country from which they have been borrowed.” 


t The following is extracted from our notes of a ride 
across the province of Holstein during the same visit to 
the northern countries of Europe : 


“On the 19th of July we left Hamburgh, and took our 
course across the Danish province of Holstein, to Kiel on an 
estuary of the Baltic. The country, for two German (nine 
English) miles after leaving Hamburgh, is exceedingly beauti- 
tul, although nature has done much less for it than art. It is 
very level, but highly embellished with country-seats sur- 
rounded by lawns of the richest verdure and gardens filled 
with flowers. The inhabitants of Holstein, by the bye, are 
exceedingly fond of flowers—so much so that the windows of 
almost every house in the villages and even in the country 
are shaded by plants, often of exquisite beauty and luxuri- 
ance. There is no higher evidence of good taste than this 
fondness for flowers, nor is there a cheaper embellishment. 
They cost almost nothing: they require but a few minutes’ 
attention during the day hom the farmer’s wife or daughters ; 
they are a richer ornament to the window than the curtain of 
chintz or calico, which often takes their place; and they 
preserve within, when all nature without is bound up in the 
icy fetters of winter, the perpetual freshness and verdure of 
spring. From Ulzburgh to Neuminster (six German miles) 
the country is less interesting. I: abounds in farm-houses 
and fields of grass or grain; but the former are of rough stone 
er brick, often covered with thatch and built in the worst 
taste. From Hamburgh to Kiel, about sixty miles, there is 
scarcely an elevation even of a few feet: sometimes nothin 
is to be seen for miles but one unbroken expanse of ioe! 
ground, covered with a great variety of grains, from wheat 
and rye to buckwheat and oats, interrupted occasionally by 
broad pastures whitened with flocks of sheep attended. by 
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a new impulse has been given to agricultural im- 
provement, by the extreme subdivision of the soil, 
which has grown out of the law of equal succession 
and the confiscation and sale of lands belonging to 
the church and to the expatriated nobles, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Bourbons. 

But in none of these countries has agriculture 
gained the distinction in the ranks of industry, which 
it possesses in England. The great landed proprie 
tors belong to the nobility. They are foremost in the 
proceedings of agricultural associations, at fairs and 
cattle-shows, and in all matters connected with the 
rural economy of the kingdom. Through the ope 
ration of the corn-laws, the bread-stuffs of foreien 
countries are, in seasons of ordinary abundance, ex 
cluded from her markets, and a monopoly is thus 
secured to her own grains. Though the effect of 
this system of exclusion is to make the great body 
of the people eat dear bread, it has given an extra 
ordinary impetus to the progress of her agricultural 
industry. In 1760 the population of Great Britain 
was seven millions and a half; in 1831 over sixteen 
millions. At the former period the total growth of 
grain of all kinds in the kingdom was about one hun 
dred and seventy millions of bushels, of which about 
three millions were exported. In 1835 it was esti 
mated at three hundred and forty millions—just 
double. The population has more than doubled 
during the same time. But the exportation of grain, 
excepting in seasons of extraordinary abundance, 
has ceased, and about twenty-four millions of bushels 
are annually imported from Ireland. Though the in- 
crease of the quantity of grain produced falls some- 
what short of the growth of her population, it is mat 
ter of astonishment that an island, having less than 
double the surface of this state, and a considerable 
portion of it broken and inaccessible to the plough 
and the harrow, should be capable of sustaining fifteen 
millions of inhabitants. Yet it is supposed that its 
agricultural produce might still be doubled, and that 
at Jeast thirty millions of people might be subsisted 
without importing grain from abroad. 

In a country, where agriculture performs so im- 
portant a part in the great scheme of national indus- 
try, and numbers among its followers so large a por- 
tion of the higher orders, it is naturally ranked 
among the most honorable pursuits. 

Without intending to institute any invidious compa- 
rison between different branches of industry, we may 
be permitted to say ,what is almost universally conced- 
ed, that in importance agriculture stands preeminent. 
It is the great fountain, from which animal life derives 
its support ; it supplies the materials, on which almost 
every other species of labor is employed ; and it fur- 
nishes to man the occupation most favorable to his 
happiness and his moral elevation. To give a coun 
try the highest degree of wealth and power, which 
it is capable of attaining, agriculture must be sus- 
tained by commerce and manufactures ; but it may 
dispense with both the latter, and yet retain its pros- 
—- The condition of the United States is favora- 
le to all these pursvits: but whatever may be the 
fate of our commerce and manufactures, we must, as 
an agricultural country, rank among the first nations 
of the earth. The extent of our territory, the extra- 
ordinary fertility of our soil, the adaptation of our 
climate to almost every species of production, our 
distance from other courftries, in which agriculture 
furnishes a surplus for exportation, show conclusive- 
ly that our vast and rapidly augmenting population 
can, and must, be sustained by the fruits of our own 
industry. In this field of labor we fear no compe 
tition. The productions of our agriculture have 
but one limit—the demand for them. Centuries 
must elapse before they will be limited, as in the 
densely populated states of Europe, by the powers 
of the soil. We have not only the ability of ex- 
panding to an immense degree, by means of our vast 
unoccupied domain beyond the lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi ; but we have the ability of increasing to an 
indefinite extent upon the surface we now occupy. 
For centuries after the reaction of settlement shall 
be felt from the west (an event too distant to enter 
into any estimate of our future growth) we may 
continue to multiply, and yet be able, by a more 
prudent husbandry of the powers of the soil, to fur- 
nish the additional consumers with the necessaries 
of life. 

With these prospects before us, the importance of 
our agricultural industry cannot be overrated. The 
estimate, in which it is now held, falls far short of 
its true value. Just opinions have made, and are 
still making, some progress. But agriculture can- 
not attain its true rank, until it shall be regarded, 
like the learned professions, as one of the direct ave- 
nues to honor and wealth. In a country like our 





shepherds and dogs. Much of the soil is a dark sand, mixed 
wi shell-marle and decayed limestone ; and, though it pre- 
sents no striking appearance of fertility, the crops were, al- 








most without exception, flourishing and luxuriant.” 
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own, in a course of most rapid development, the 
temptations and excitements, which are presented to 
the young and the sanguine in the pursuit of fortune, 
prove, unhappily, an overmatch for the sober occu- 
pations of agricultural industry and its slow but cer- 
tain rewards. The healthful labors of the field are too 
often abandoned for the confinement of the counting- 
room and the lawyer’s office, or for hazardous pe- 
cuniary enterprises. Yet how many a merchant, 
who has fallen a victim to an overstrained credit ; 
how many a lawyer, who ekes out a scanty subsis- 
tence’ for himself and family by a plodding and la- 
borious profession ; how many an adventurer in spe- 
culation, who has seen his air-built fabrics fall, 
one by one, to the ground, would have improved his 
condition, in regard to health, respectability and 
fortune, by devoting himself to the pursuits o! agri- 
culture! “Time will correct prevailing errors of opi- 
nion on this subject ; though from the active, enter- 
prising and impatient spirit of a large portion of our 
countrymen, and the numerous stimulants by which 
that spirit is kept alive, correct views may be slow 
in gaining the ascendency. It will be the object of 
this publication to contribute what it can to so im- 
portant a result—to assert and vindicate the claims 
of agriculture to the attention of our countrymen, 
not merely as a manual occupation of the highest 
value in the general economy of our social system, 
but as a science embracing a wide range of investi- 
gation, and to be brought to — by an accu- 
rate knowledge of facts, and through the introduction 
of improved methods in the application of the pow- 
ers, Which it employs. = 


GOOD SENSE FROM A PRACTICAL MAN. 


[The Farmers’ Monthly Visitor, conducted by 
Isaac Hrux, and issued at Concord, N. H. isa 
yublication of great practical utility. The last Octo- 
er number contains an address from a practical 
farmer of Old Cheshire, a highly cultivated region 
of New-Hampshire, and is published at the request 
of the Cheshire County Agricultural Association. 
‘It is (says the Visitor) one of the best addresses 
we have seen ; and it will be read with the more in- 
terest as it comes from one who knows how to digest 
his thoughts while engaged in the labors of the field, 
and to put those thoughts upon paper when he retires 
to the closet.”’ In quoting a portion of this address, 
we feel bound to say that we subscribe to this 
favorable opinion of its qualities.) 

Extracts from an Address delivered before the Cheshire 

County Agricultural Association, September 29, 1840—by 

Joxatuan K. Smitn, Esq. of Dublin. 


BrotTHER FArMERs :—The office of speaking on this 
occasion is not one of my own choosing. After the an- 
nunciation that so distinguished a pen as that of the 
Agricultural Commissioner of Massachusetts was to 
minister to the gratification and instruction of this re- 
spectable audience, I cannot divest myself of the feeling 
that you will be bitterly disappointed. With a classical 
education, great information and experience, and intel- 
lectual powers of the first order, that distinguished indi- 
vilual would have appeared among us ‘‘ as one having 
authority’? in agricultural matters. Highly favored 
should I have deemed myself, had it been my fortune to 
have listened to him, rather than to have occupied his 
place. But sincesickness has prevented his attendance, 
I must bespeak your candor towards such suggestions 
as the short notice I have had, has enabled me to make. 
If ardent desires to advance the cause of agriculture 
could supply the place of ability, I should not be with- 
out a hope of edifying my hearers. 

In every civilized country agriculture must be the 
paramount interest,—the parent art, whence the others 
drew their nourishment and support—the great wheel 
which moves the machinery of the community. And, 
generally, in proportion as this languishes, or is pros- 
perous, will a nation retrograde or advance in comfort, 
vealth and virtue. Commerce or manufactures may in 
some localities, and for a limited time, give consequence 
ani wealth toa community; but it is only when they 
are well sustained by agriculture, that they can be con- 
sidered as fixed ona firm basis. It follows, then, that 
not agriculturists merely, but every member of society 
has a deep interest in promoting it. Would that all 
might feel this interest and be induced to make an ef. 
fort for its improvement. That it is abundantly sus- 
ceptible of improvement is too plain a case for argu- 
ment. es se . 

The agriculture of the United States, as a whole, will 
not compare with that of several countries of Europe. 
Various causes have operated to produce the difference. 
Among the most prominent of these may be mentioned 
the low price and great abundance of new lands. By 
this cause the farmer is tempted to crop his lands to the 
utmost without due care to replenish them, and when 
they become exhausted, to sell them for what he can, 
and purchase a new farm, on which to inflict the same 
exhansting process. Until the great west is filled up, 
this cause must operate to retard, in some measure, the 
improvement of agriculture. The same reason also 
stimulates to the cultivation (or rather the carrying on, 





as it is called,) of too large farms. By a seemingly 
trifling difference in the mode of cultivation, one acre 
may be made to pay the annual interest of an hundred 
dollars, or it may produce less than sufficient to pay the 
expense of cultivation. But notwithstanding the opera. 
tion of this and other causes, agriculture in the northern 
and middle states is advancing. Some districts are 
highly cultivated. ” - i ° 

But, gentlemen, how is agriculture to be improved, 
and the benefits diffused generally over the country? 
I answer, first by convincing men that the method pur- 
sued by many of our farmers ts bad, and by setting be- 
Sore them, both by means of reading and examples, the 
best mode of renovating their exhausted lands. 

Here comes up the prejudice against ‘ bock-farm- 
ing.”’ But this is fast wearing away, as the recent in- 
crease of agricultural publications clearly demonstrates. 
Farmers are learning the value of the many suggestions 
contained in well conducted agricultural papers, and 
much more generally than formerly they subscribe for 
them. One dolla; laid out in this way will probably 
benefit each farmer who reads it attentively five dollars 
at least. Of course judgment and discrimination are 
necessary in adapting the information to our own 
case. The soil, the climate, the manure, &c. may each 
and all have an influence in producing different results 
at different trials ; but the skilful cultivator will be at 
no Joss in detecting the cause of difference, and will lay 
his plans accordingly. 

Another means of bringing the improvements of the 
age to the immediate notice of farmers, is agricultural 
associations. To these and to the efforts of the enter- 
prising and enlightened men connected with them is the 
country indebted for almost all the progress that has 
been made. At the meetings of these associations 
principles may be discussed and settled. The facts col- 
lected by the members, and the result of experiments 
made by each, become the common property of all ; 
and thus the necessity of each individual going through 
the process himself is obviated. The superior kinds of 
animals and vegetables here exhibited bring these im- 
provements immediately before the eye of the public. 
A spirit of emulation is enkindled, and each individual 
perhaps goes forth to repeat the experiment, with the 
variations suggested by what he has heard in relation 
to the subject at the meeting, or by his own reflections. 
Thus one thought suggests another, and one advance is 
but the precurser of a succeeding one; and improve- 
ment cannot fail of being the result. Thus the stream- 
lets that flow from the springs of individual minds unite 
to form the broader and deeper current, that spreads 
fertility and plenty along its course. . =f a 

It is very desirable to improve our breeds of stock— 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine. How is this to be done? 
The first step is to convince farmers that some improve- 
ment is needed. This may be done in part by agricul- 
tural papers, but it must be principally effected by 
means of cattle-shows. There the best kinds are exhi- 
bited to the inspection of the community, and he must 
be dull of perception indeed, who does not see a diffe- 
rence between these and the common kinds. And hav- 
ing seen, and being convinced of the importance of 
rearing only the best kinds, and of treating them well, 
he must be a poor farmer indeed if he dg not return 
home resolved to make an effort to accomplish so desira- 
ble an object. This can only be by done a selection of 
the best animals for breeding, and by a judicious cross. 
ing to prevent the evils attendant on breeding in-and-in- 
This has brought the several breeds of English cattle, 
sheep and swine to their present state of perfection. 
And what has been done there can be accomplished 
here in due time. I have no doubt that in fifty years, 
breeds of cattle might in this way be produced from our 
native stock, that would vie with the best imported 
specimens. Stil! it may be advisable to avail ourselves 
of these imported breeds when it can be done without 
too great an outlay of capital for the reasonable returns 
therefrom. 

The kinds of stock should be selected with reference to 
our means of keeping. It is vain to expect an extraor- 
dinary animal, even if it be a Durham Short Horn, if 
in summer and winter, we subject it to short keeping. 
If we are under the necessity of putting it on short 
allowance, some of our hardy native breeds or the 
Ayreshire, would be preferable to the Short Horns. 
Few seem to be aware of the difference between a 
superior animal and one that is ‘‘ about middling,” as 
the phrase is. One may not repay the cost of rearing 
and keeping while the other is the source of a hand- 
some income. 

We still have specimens of the two kinds of cattle 
seen by Pharaoh in his dream, some are ‘ well favored 
and fat-fleshed,’’ and others ‘‘ very ill favored and lean- 
fleshed ;” and although they may not literally “ eat up 
the fat kine,”’ they do eat up the forage of their owner 
without any adequate return, and still are “‘ as ill favor- 
ed as before.”’ If it cost twenty dollars per annum to 
keep a cow, and the whole income from her be but 
twenty dollars, the owner is as much the poorer for 
keeping as the labor of making the butter and cheese 
is worth. But if the income be thirty or forty dollars 
(as it will be from a first rate cow,) we realize a large 
per centage of profit. 

And in regard to swine, if with some breeds four hun- 
dred weight of pork can be made with the same cost 
that three hundred weight can of another breed, it is 
surely worth the attention of farmers to select the best. 
The Berkshire is probably the best breed to be obtained 
at present. 





The proper selection of seeds is of much consequence 
to the farmer. Much greater aitention is paid to this 
subject now than formerly. Very little attention to the 
subject will enable the farmer to improve his seeds. A 
slight examination of his fields of wheat, rye, barley or 
oats will show him a difference in the appearance of 
the heads. Some will be fuller, some longer, and some 
earlier than the rest. By selecting the kind he prefers 
the farmer may in a year or two propagate that kind 
and that only. Indian corn, in particular, may be thus 
improved in one year. When it first begins to ripen, 
let the earliest ears be selected and an early variety 
may be produced ; and so of any other points desired. 

The farmer should be furnished with the best stool and 
implements for carrying on the various operations of 
agriculture. These have been much improved within 
the last twenty years. There is still room for further 
improvement ; and our farmers have not all adopted the 
best kinds now in the market. But public attention is 
turned towards this subject, and I anticipate great im- 
provement in farming tools in the next twenty years. 
How great a ditierence there is in the ploughs now used 
and those made a few years ago! Then no one thought 
of ploughing grass land without two or three stout yoke 
of oxen for a team ; now it is done with ease with one 
pair. Forks, both for manure and hay, are very diffe- 
rent articles from those in general use formerly. They 
are not only much lighter and convenient, but are made 
of much better material and can consequently be kept 
much sharper, so that they will enter the substance to 
be moved with much greater facility. Who does not 
remember the unsightly and inconvenient things called 
scythe snaths a few years since? We look in vain for 
them now, except perhaps a venerable specimen in the 
lumber room, to show by contrast the elegance and 
convenience of those of modern manufacture. These 
implements and many others are in pretty general use. 
Some others are not. Among these are the horse-rake, 
the drill-barrow, the straw-cutter and others. The ad- 
vantages of these, where they can be used with facility, 
are obvious and great. 

Sufficient attention is not paid to the making and ap. 
plication of manure. The abundance and skilful appli- 
cation of this is the great lever which is to move the 
agricultural world. Itis the food of plants, indispen- 
sable to their healthy and vigorous growth. Itis the 
renovator of exhausted soils—the salt that preserves the 
fertility of those that are not exhausted. Itis, there- 
fore, preéminently worthy the attention of farmers. 
The means of increasing it are much greater than is 
commonly imagined. Almost every farm has its pecu- 
liar facilities in this respect, of which the skilful and 
industrious hushandman will not neglect to avail him- 
self. The common mode permits a large proportion of 
the strength of manure to be wasted. A free use of 
litter, and placing a few loads of swamp mud, hemlock 
turf, or even saw dust, to absorb the liquid part instead 
of allowing it torun off in the usual way, will greatly 
increase the means of fertility. A little attention to the 
hog yard, in particular, will richly repay all the requi- 
site time and expense. 

Manure should all be used in the spring. If suffered 
to lie over summer, much of its fertilizing power is lost 
by evaporation. The gases that afford nutriment to the 
various vegetables we wish to grow, escape into the 
atmosphere and are irrecoverably lost. These gases 
are serviceable to the soil beyond the mere strength 
they impart to it for the present crop. They tend to 
meliorate its natural texture, rendering it more suitable 
for the growth of succeeding seasons. Is it said that 
we want old manure for corn in the hill? I answer, if 
the soil be sufficiently warm, it is not necessary to ma- 
nure in the hill, if a liberal allowance is spread. If the 
land be such as requires manure in the hill, a sufficient 
quantity should be made in the hog yard and in the 
barn yard through the summer. 

Under-draining is an improvement in farming scarcely 
commenced here. In many locations there is no doubt 
it would be highly beneficial. Wherever, from the re- 
tentive nature of the subsoil and the existence of springs 
the upper soil is saturated with water, this is the only 
means of reclaiming it. The superabundance of mois- 
ture renders abortive all attempts at tillage ; and if we 
keep the land in grass, the quality is such as materially 
diminishes its value. By thoroughly under-draining it, 
such land is frequently rendered the most valuable of 
any, both for tillage and for meadow. The expense, 
where there are plenty of small stones, is not very 
great. Leta trench be dug three or three and a half 
feet in depth and two feet wide, and merely filled to 
within a foot of the surface with small stones, and co- 
vered with sods, moss or some such substance to prevent 
the dirt from getting among the stones, and it will afford 
a sufficient channel in ordinary cases to carry off the 
superfluous water, and will last many years. This 
method affords a convenient receptacle for those un- 
sightly heaps of small stones which disfigure many 
farms in this country. By the expenditure of a few 
dollars in this way, a field which bore nothing but a 
scanty supply of aquatic grass, may be made, perhaps, 
the best on the farm. Where there isa sufficient slope, 
the object may be partially effected by surface drains, 
which consist in throwing the land into ridges of from 
sixteen to forty feet in width, according to the wetness 
of the soil, and clearing out the middle furrows. This 
may be done at a very trifling expense, and in some 
instances it is nearly as efficacious as under-draining 
It however disfigures the land, and wastes a considera- 
ble quantity, while under-draining does neither. 
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Having sufficiently manured the land, ai.d given it 
the requisite degree of moisture, it is essential that we 
permit no weeds to steal the nournishment which is 
needed for the crop alone. Clean tillage is rendered 
every year more and more diilicult, by neglect. Those 
interlopers, the weeds, are a very sure cripp. No 
blight, or mildew, or insect comes near them; and 
many times it seems from the abundance as if they 
were sown while men slept. But with hoed crops it 
will never do to let them grow together till the harvest ; 
if we do our harvest will mock our wants, and put our 
husbandry to shame. Vegetables cannot live without 
nutriment any more than animals, and itis the same 
thing, whether we starve them by withholding manure, 
or suffer the weeds to filch from them what was intend- 
ed for their support. ‘* Eternal vigilance ’’ may be ne- 
cessary to extirpate them wholly; but the end will 
justify and repay the means. 

It is well known that each kind of plant requires food 
of a specific character ; and that consequently a series 
of crops of the same kind in succession will exhaust the 
soil of the specific food required for that kind. Nature 
teaches us this principle, by the fact that rarely does 
the same class of forest trees succeed as the one re- 
moved: thus the birch frequently follows a growth of 
evergreens, and spruce or pine succeeds hard wood. 

This consideration has led to the adoption of a system 
of rotation of crops. By a judicious management in 
this respect, lands will not only maintain their own, 
but actually increase in productiveness. Butina coun. 
try where the land is particularly adapted to grazing, 
it is difficult to carry this system fully into effect. 
Light sandy soils, however, may be greatly benefitted, 
and their products increased by a proper alternation 
of crops. A course of five or six years is the longest 
that such lands will admit with advantage. The parti- 
cular crops to compose this course may be varied to 
suit the circumstances of the case; but two crops of 
grain should never succeed each other without the in- 
tervention of one or more hoed crops. 

Says Judge Buel, ‘‘ There are three classes of crops 
which alternate beneficially with each other, viz: Ist, 
Grain, or corn, or dry crops, which mature their seed 
and most exhaust the fertility of the soil. 2d, Grass 
crops, which are the least exhausting of any: and 3d, 
Root or green crops, embracing turneps, potatoes, 
beets, clover, &c. All green crops are more or less 
fertilizing, when buried in the soil, but clover is to be 
preferred, as well on account of its enriching properties 
to the soil, as that it also affords hay and pasture. I 
have practised sowing clover seed with all my small 
grain crops, though I intended to plough the field the 
following year. The food which this clover affords to 
the coming crop, richly compensates for the cost of the 
seed and sowing, to say nothing of the pasture it gives 
in autumn.” 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 





[FROM THE FARMERS’ MONTHLY VisIToR.]} 


The Farmer’s Cabinet relates an instances of the 
most successful farming we have heard of for some 
time. It is of an old, practical hard working farmer in 
the neighborhood of Amherst, N. H. who commenced 
in the work as a day laborer. an! 0, notwithstandinz 
he has at various times sustained heavy pecuniary 
losses in the investment of his funds, is now worth at 
least one hundred thousand dollars. We make the fol- 
lowing extract from the article in the Cabinet: 

** This man, when thirty years of age, by the avails 

of his industry, added to a small legacy, was enabled to 
purchase and pay, in part, for a farm of one hundred and 
thirty acres of land, one hundred of which was under cul- 
tivation, but ina very low state. The farm is altoge- 
ther upland, with a soil composed of loam, clay and 
sand, inthe chief of which the latter preponderates, the 
former being least considerable. When he commenced 
farming he adopted a particular system of rotation, to 
which he has implicitly adhered from that time to the 
present, which is forty years, and his success is the best 
comment on the work of the experiment. His mode 
was as follows: having divided his farm into eight 
fields of equal size, as near as possible, three of those 
fields were sowei with wheat one year, one with rye, 
one planted with corn, two in clover, and one an open 
fallow, on which corn had been raised the year previ- 
ous. One of the two clover fields is kept for mowing, 
the other for pasture, both of which are ploughed as 
soon after the harvest as possible, and prepared for 
wheat in the fall. All the manure which is made on 
the farm for o> year is hauled in the spring on the field 
intended for open fallow, which is then ploughed, and 
after one or two cross ploughings through the summer 
is also sowed with wheat in the fall. The field on 
which the rye is sown, is that from which a erop of 
wheat had been taken the same year, and which has 
yielded three crops. Corn is planted on the field from 
which rye had been taken the year previous, the stubbles 
of which are ploughed down in the fall. Clover seed 
is sown early in the spring on two of the wheat fields, 
those which have been most recently manured. By this 
method, each field yields three crops of wheat, two of 
clover, one of rye, and one of carn every eight years. 
Each field, in the mean time, has laid an open fallow, 
and received a heavy dressing of manure, perhaps atan 
average of fifteen four-horse loads per acre. His crop 
of wheat is seldom less than fifteen hundred bushels, 
but often much more ; his average rye crop is about 
four hun tre! an! fifty bushels, ant his corn crop annu- 








ally about five hundred bushels—all which grain, at the 
present low prices, would amount to more than two 
thousand dollars annually, and at former prices to 
double that amount, and his farm withal is very high 
improved.” 


GEN. McDUFFIE’S ADDRESS. 


[The following article@s taken from the March num- 
ber of the Cultivator, published in this city by Jesse 
Buel & Co., and edited by Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker. 
The wide circulation of this paper, affords abundant 
evidence of the estimate which the public puts upon its 
ability, and the value of its contributions to the cause 
of Agriculture.] 

Tue anniversary meeting of the South Carclina State 
Agricultural Society, was held at Columbia, on the 26th 
of November, 1840, and the address was delivered by 
Gen. McDurrie. iti is unnecessary to say it is able ; 
and although exclusively southern, or rather local, in its 
recommendations, there is much in it to interest the 
friends of agriculture everywhere. The object pro- 
posed in the address is to point ont some of the most 
prominent errors in southern agriculture and to suggest 
remedies. We shall make a few extracts from the copy 
of the address now before us : 

‘** The greatest, most prevailing, and most pernicious 
of all the practices which distinguish and deform the 
agriculture of this and the other cotton planting states, 
is the almost exclusive direction of the whole available 
labor of the plantation to the production of our great- 
est market staple, and the consequent neglect of all the 
other commodities which the soil is capable of produc- 
ing or sustaining, and which are essential to supply the 
wants of the establishment. No scheme of reform or 
improvement can produce any great and salutary re- 
sults which does not lay the axe to the root of this 
radical vice in our husbandry.” 

It is not a little singular that the great staple of the 
south should be an article of which the more the plan- 
ter produces the worse off he is, and of which a great 
crop generally should be considered a public calamity. 
That such is the fact is perfectly evident from this ad- 
dress. There is not a recommendation of any means 
by which the cotton crop can be augmented; on the 
contrary the importance of diminishing the aggregate 
product of that article is constantly kept in view. In- 
deed, Gen. McDuttie says, ‘‘If I could now reveal a 
process by which our common soils could be made to 
produce two bales of cotton to the acre, I should have 
great doubts whether the revoluticn would be a blessing 
or a curse to that great interest.”’ 

Perhaps there cannot in the whole history of trade be 
found a more signal instance of the impolicy of inter- 
fering with the natural laws that regulate supply and 
demand, than the cotton business of the south, within 
the last few years. In the fore part of this century, 
the demand for cotton exceeded the supply, and the 
prices gradually rose to 25 or 35 cents per pound. The 
consequence was, the whole productive energy of the 
south was turned into one channel, and nothing was 
grown but cotton. The annual product rose from one 
millioa to two millions of bales. The supply exceeded 
the demand, and as the crop iacreased, prices fell 
from those mentioned above, to 10 or 15 cents per 
pound. In this state of things, in 1837, the wild 
project was conceived of holding on to the crop, 
and thus forcing the article in foreign markets up 
to its former prices. The banks of the south, aided 
and stimulated by the United States Bank of Pennsylva- 
nia, entered the field, and by large discounts to the 
planters at long dates, enabled them to keep their cot- 
ton at home. Had production ceased, this plan might 
have been a feasible one ; but there was no attempt to 
check production, and the inevitable result was, the 
planters found themselves with two crops on hand in- 
stead of one ; the foreign demand had but slighty in- 
creased, and both planters and banks found themselves 
involved in the greatest distress. Both were compelled 
to suspend, and the shock, to the financial interests of 
the country, was so great that they have not fully reco- 
vered from it to the present time. The necessity of the 
cotton growing states turning their attention to some- 
thing besides that crop, has been further enforced by 
the fact that a great cotton growing country is opening 
around the Gulf of Mexico, which is every year adding 
to the supply, without materially adding to the demand. 

The following paragraph from the address is as ap- 
plicable at the north as at the south, and we wish every 
farmer and every reader would fix in his mind these 
four litde words and govern himself acccordingly. Let 
every man adopt ‘‘pay As you Go’’ for his motto, and the 
individual and the country would soon reap the benefit : 

‘I have known many men, who were considered bad 
planters, and who made small crops, yet in a series of 
years have grown wealthy by this very simple rule 
which I once heard laid down by a friend. He never 
made large crops, and when asked how he got rich so 
much faster than his more energetic neighbors, he re- 
plied, ‘my neighbors begin at the wrong end of the 
year. They make their purchases at the beginning of 
it, ona credit; I make mine at the end of it, and pay 
down the cash.’ And here I am reminded of a say- 
ing of the late John Randolph of Virginia ; a man not 
more remarkable for his genius and eccentricity, than 
for the profound philosophical truths which sometimes 
escaped him. like the responses of an inspired oracle. 
In the midst of one of his splendid rhavsodies in the 











Senate of the United States, he paused, and fixing his 
eye on the presiding officer, exclaimed, ‘ Mr. President, 
I have discovered the philosopher’s stone. It consists 
in these four plain English monosyllables : ‘ Pay as you 
go.’’ Now I will venture to say, that this is a much 
nearer approach than alchemy will ever make to the 
great object of its visionary researches.” 

Gen. McDuffie most strenuously urges upon the plan- 
ters of the south, the necessity of growing their own 
corn, and making their own pork or bacon ; of rais- 
ing their own horses, hogs and mules, and points out the 
way in which, in his opinion, and from his own experi- 
ence, this may be done. That the way thus marked 
out, is the true one for the planter seems scarcely to 
admit of a doubt, for the present system is clearly a 
ruinous one. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR » SOME RSETSHIRE. 





A season so opposite to that of last year could scarce- 
ly be: wheat has gone in better than for many years, 
and although generally backward, (much not being 
up,) that which is above ground looks well, and I have 
heard no complaint: it is a fact that no one disputes 
that the quantity put in is likely to be more than an 
average. Our deliveries of wheat from the farmers 
this fall have been large up to the end of last month ; 
it could be thrashed with the least sacrifice as regards 
the straw, but the price being consequently reduced 
comparatively below any other grain, and the cattle 
being now mostly in the bartons, attention has been 
turned to spring corn, as it produces more fodder, and 
there being more demand for them up to seed time than 
the rest of the year; this, with the shortness of stock 
at the end of harvest, and the extra quantity used for 
seed, will be likely to keep up the price of wheat until 
after the sowing of spring corn; it is also more con- 
fined to parties that will not be likely to force it on the 
market. Our wheat came in heavy, some as high as 
644 lbs. per bushel, but averaging from 62 to 63 Ibs. ; 
the best articles have been down as low as 7s. 6d. to 7s. 
9d., but are now worth from 7s. 9d. to 8s. 3d. Flour 
44s. per 280 lbs., some millers sold lower ; 46s. is now 
asked. Old beans have sold freely, considering their 
quality, at6s. a 6s. 3d. [per bu. ] new ones are very prime, 
weighing from 63 to 65 lbs. large, and 64 to 66 lbs. 
small ones ; they have come as yet but sparingly to 
market, and have sold from 5s. to 5s. 3d. ; they are now 
rather plentiful, and worth from 4s. 8d. to 5s Our 
barleys are not so bright as usual, but the grain is fine, 
and it works well, and is in good condition ; it is worth 
from 32s. to 34s. malting, [pr & bu.] and 2%s. to 30s. grind- 
ing, about 54 lbs. per bushel; they speak well of the yield. 
Oats, after the first thrashing, did not continué to come 
to hand equal to the demand, and the price advanced 
from 2s. 6d. to 3d. per 40 Ibs. If it is a hard winter the 
grower will consume a much larger portion of the spring 
grain than usual ; this will check the fall of prices, I 
expect, from 6d. to 9d. per bushel to what it would 
otherwise recede to. Boiling peas have been in plenty, 
the yield having been good; 6s. to 7s. has been about 
the price. The supply of fat stock has been shorter 
than for years past, and the price has lately risen ma- 
terially, with a very quick sale ; this applies more par- 
ticularly to beef, which will be very scarce for the next 
six months. Mutton, owing to the fineness of the au- 
tumn, has been in good supply, but it will be in in- 
creased demand after the end of the year. I may quote 
beef from &s. 6d. to 10s. 6d., 11s. extra ; mutton, 53d. to 
64d.; pork, 8s. to8s. 9d. Poor stock have not gone 
down in price equal to the scarcity of fodder ; 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. is charged for keep in the straw bartons. Hay is 
worth from £4 to £6 per ton. The epidemic prevailing 
over the kingdom, has been and is spreading pretty ge- 
nerally through this county, and is not confined to one 
kind of stock, but sprea ls among the horses, sheep and 
pigs ; since the spring the symptoms are less virulent, 
and occasions very rarely loss of life, but does serious 
injury to the condition of the animals affected, particu- 
larly cows in milk, drying it up almost entirely, and 
not recovering, if it does at all, for some time. It is 
usually allowed to take its course as regards medicine, 
but no doubt the disease would be much neutralized by 
care and attention. Our supply of cheese is very scanty, 
and it fully maintains its value, with a tendency to ad- 
vance ; best Somersets, £3 10s., seconds, £3 to £3 3s. 
per cwt.—Mark-Lane Express. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES IN ENGLAND. 








The following is an extract of a letter from Oxford. 
shire, England, dated the 18th of J» nuary, 1841, to Mr. 
Wo. H’y. SoTHam, now in this city 

‘* The following are ". —- prices we are cetting 
for our produce : wheat, 7s. 6d. per bushel ; barley, 4s. 
3d; Oats, 4s.; wool, 32s. oer tod. (28 Ibs.); beef, 5s. per 
stone of 8 lbs.; mutton, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. do.; Pork, 5s. do. 

“The country is not over stocked. The epedemic 
amongst cattle has caused but a limited supply in our 
market. The shortness of cash is the only reason for 
our present low prices. We anticipate a better market 
in the spring.”’ 

The preceding prices are in sterling money. The par 
value of a pound sterling is $1.44; and a shilling ster- 
ling 22 cents 2mills. The real value of the pound ster. 
ling here, does not ordinarily vary much from $4.80, 
The shilling sterling may, therefore, be reckoned at 24 
cents. Wheat was, therefore, worth $1.80 per bushel 
in Oxfordshire on the 18th January : beef, 15 cents per 
pound, &c. 


— 














THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 











“Literature and Science. 


A GERMAN DINNER. 
{Extracted from an Unpublished Journal.] 
BY MISS SEDG WICK. 

Friday, Ridesheim.—This morning we set off on 
an excursion to the Njederwald—the ‘‘ Echo’’—the 
‘*'Temple’’--the ‘* Enchanted Cave’’—-and the ‘‘ Ros- 
sel.’ Now at these words let your fancy surround 
you with the atmosphere of our cool, bright Sep- 
tomber days, and present the images of your friends, 

iounted on asses, Winding up steep paths among 


! 

these rich Rudesheim vineyards, which produce some | ! s , 
‘ | terwards—afterwards, madame,” he replied, his 
| German patience showing some symptoms of dimi- 


ihe finest wines onthe Rhine. See our four esel- 
sfers slowly gossiping on after us, and our path 


crossed ever and anon with peasant women, emerg- | 


ing from the vineyards with baskets on their heads, 
piled with grape-cuttings and weeds to feed the 

sses, pigs, or children. See us passing through 
the beech and oaken wood of the Niederwald, and 
coming out upon the ‘ Temple,’? to look down on 
the ruins of the Castle of Bromser amidst a world of 
beauty, and think upon its old Jephtha-Lord, who, 
when a captive among the Saracens, vowed, if he 

turned, to devote his only daughter, Gisela, to the 
church. Poor Gisela had devoted herself to a hu- 
man divinity; and finding her crusading father inex- 
orable, threw herself from the tower of the castle in- 
to the river. With the clear eye of peasant-faith, you 
may see now, of a dark and gusty night, the pale 
iorm of this modern Sappho; and hear her wailings 
somewhere about Hatto’s tower. 

Next, see us emerging again from our woodland 

ith, and taken possession of by a very stout wood- 

id nymph, who had the showing of the Bezauberte 
/foile, (Enchanted Cave:) but no, you shall not see 
that with our eyes, but read Sir Francis Head’s de- 

ription of it, which proves that if he has any right 
to designate himself as the ‘‘old man,’’ time has 
not done its sad work in abating the powers of his 
imagination. 

He has made a prodigious bubble of this cave. 
ifis ‘‘ subterranean passage,’’? was, to our disen- 
chanted vision, but a walled way on upper earth; 
and where he looked through fissures of the rock, 
we had but the prose of windows, whose shutters 
were slammed open by our Dulcinean wood-ny mph. 
But never mind. Long may he live to verity the 
fantastical figure in the vignette to the Frankfort 
edition of ** The Bubbles,’? walking over the world, 
blowing bubbles so filled with the breath of eenius 

il benevolence, that they diffuse sweet odors where- 

r they float. 

See us now standing at the Rossel, looking with 

e feeling of parting lovers at the queenly Rhein- 

in, sitting on her throne of Nature’s masonry; at 
: long reach of the river up and down; at the love- 
iy Nahe, not merely at its graceful entrance into the 
Rhine, but far, far away, as it comes serenely glid- 
‘ay along its deep sunken channel from its mountain 
home; at Drusus’ Bridge, with its misty livht of an- 
other age and people ; at the massy ruin of Ehren- 
fcels under our feet ; at the mouse tower of old Bish- 
op Hatto, on its pretty island ; at vineyards without 
number; at hills sloping to hills; at the green ra- 

ines between them and the roads which traverse 
hem; at villages, towers, and churches; and final- 
lv at our little hamlet of Riidesheim, which, with its 
3,500 people, is so compact that it appears from here 

s if | might span it with my arms. And remember 
that into every feature of all this rich landscape, 
History, Story, Ballad, and Tradition, have breathed 
the breath of life. Do you wonder that we turned 
away with the feeling that we should never again see 
any thing so beautiful ? 

We were delighted, on getting down to ‘* The An- 
wel,’ to perceive the Victoria puffing up the Rhine ; 
for to confess the truth, now thatthe feast of our eyes 
ind imaginations was over, we began to feel the 
cravines of our grosser natures. I believe there is 
no surer sharpener of the appetite than a long moun- 
tain ride in a cool morning. The ‘* Njiederwald,’’ 
the ‘* Hohle,’’ the ‘* Rossel,’’ all were forgotten in 
‘he vision of the pleasantest of all repasts, a dinner 
on the deck of a Rhine steamer. It was just on the 
stroke of one, when we reached the Victoria. The 
table was laid, and the company were gathering with 
a certain look of pleased expectation, and a low 
:iurmer of sound much resembling that which I have 
heard from your barn-yard family when you were 
shelling out corn to them. The animal nature is 
strengest at least once in the twenty-four hours ! 

The Russian Princess was the first person we 
encountered—* Monsieur Tonson come again.?— 
‘‘ We'll not have a seat near her,’? whispered I to 
the girls, as with some difficulty we doubled the end 
of the table which her enormous royal person 
eccupied. ‘‘ No, farthest from her is best,’ said 











K***; so we proceeded to the other extremity of the 
table, where we were met by the head waiter.— 
‘« Places for four, if you please,” said I. He bow- 
ed civilly, was ‘‘ very sorry, but there was no room.’’ 
‘* Surely, you can make room.’’ ‘‘ Impossible, ma- 
dam !” A moment’s reflection showed me that a 
German would not risk the comfort of one guest by 
crowding in another ; so I said, ‘‘ well give us a ta- 
ble to ourselves.’’ ‘‘I cannot—it is impossible.’’ 
‘*What !”? exclaimed one of the girls, ‘‘does he say we 
cannot have places? do order a lunch, then—I am 
starved.’’ ‘‘ And so am I.” ‘‘ AndI.’? My next de- 
mand, showed how narrowed were our prospects. 
‘* Then,’ said I, ‘‘we’ll give up the dinner; send us 
some bread and butter, and a bottle of wine.’’ ‘‘ Af- 


nution—*‘ afterwards lunch, dinner, or what you 
»lease—but now it is impossible.”? Like the starv- 
ing Ugolino, when he heard the key of the tower of 
famine turned on him, 
“To guarda 
Nel viso a’ mie’ figluoli senza far motto.”’ 

But soon touched by their misery, and urged by 
my own, I once more intercepted the inexorable 
se and mustering all my eloquence, I told 
iim he had no courtesy for ‘‘ dames’’—no “ senti- 
ment’’—that he would have to answer for the death 
of these three blooming young ladies, &c.; he smil- 
ed, and I thought relented, but the smile was follow- 
ed by a definitive shake of the head, and away he 
went to perform well duties divided in our country 
between half a dozen half-bred waiters. Nothing 
remained for us but to submit. In a Hudson river 
steamer, (we remembered regretfully our national 
despatch, ) the ‘‘ afterwards,’’ would have been time 
enough, at most an affair of half an hour’s waiting, 
but the perspective of a German’s meandering through 
his meridian was endless. Besides, we were to land 
at Biberich in two or three hours, so ‘‘ ladies most 
deject’’ we sate ourselves down in the only vacant 
place we could find, close to the head of the table. 
The people for the most part, had taken their seats ; 
here and there a chair awaited some loiterer, but one 
dropped in after another, and my last faint hope, 
that, after all, the waiter would distribute us among 
them, faded away. 

There was some delay, and even those seated with 
the sweet security of dinner, began to lose some- 
thing of their characteristic serenity ; there was. a 
low growl from two Englishmen, and the Germans 
beside us began mumbling their rolls. ‘‘ Ah!” 
thought I, ‘‘if ye who have been, as is your wont, 
feeding every half hour since you were out of bed, 
sitting lazily at your little tables here, ‘could feel 
the thorny point of our distress,’ you surely would 
give us that bread!” 

The soup came, and as each took his plate from 
the top to the bottom of the table, the shadows van- 
ished from their faces as I have seen them pass from 
a field of corn, as a cloud was driving off the sun. 

*<T should have been quite content,’’ said M-—— 
meekly, ‘‘ with a plate of soup on my lap.’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
said L , in a faltering voice, ‘‘I should be quite 
satisfied with soup and a bit of bread.’’ But away 
went the soup, no one heeding us but a fat German, 
whose back was towards us, and who, comprehend- 
ing our dilemma, felt nothing but the ludicrousness 
of it. He turned, when he had swallowed his soup, 
and smiled significantly. 

Next came the fat tender bouilli with its three 
satellites, potatoes 4 la maitre d’ hétel, cucumbers 
and a fat mess called gravy. ‘‘ I always relish the 
bouilli,’’ said K. faintly. Bouilli, potatoes and cu- 
cumbers were eaten in turn, and swept off. A 
German has no sins of omission at table to an- 
swer for. Then appeared the entremets, the cro- 
quets, sausages, tongue, the queenly cauliflower 

oating in butter, rouleaux of cabbage, macaroni, 
messes of beans and sorrel, and other messes that 
have baffled all our investigations and guessing. 

Now, fully to comprehend the prolongation of our 
misery, you must remember the German custom of 
eating every article of food presented to the guest, 
each separately ; and lounging through a change of 
twenty plates, as if eating dinner comprehended the 
whole duty and pleasure of life. ‘‘If they would 
only give us a bit of tongue!’ said K***. “Or a 
croquel,’? said M****, ‘‘Or just one sausage,”’ 
said L******, But tongue, croquet and sausage 
vanished within all+levouring jaws, and again the 
emptied dishes were taken off, and on came salmon, 
tench, pike and trout, (served cold and with bits of 
ice,) and the delicious puddings. Now came my 
trial. The puddings, so light, so wholesome, with 
their sweet innocent fruit sauces, are always my 
poste restunte at a German dinner. But ‘‘ what was 
I to Hecuba, or Hecuba to me?”? The puddings, 
in their turn, were all eaten; and our fat friend, 
wiping his mouth after the last morsel, turned round 








and laughed—yes, actually laughed! and we being 
at that point of nervousness when one must either 
laugh or cry, laughed too ; rather hysterically ! 

Are you tired? I have finished but the prefatory 
manoeuvring of the light troops. Now came the 
procession of majestic joints—mutton, veal and ven- 
ison, interspersed with salads, stewed fruit, calves’ 
foot jelly, and blanc-manger. ‘‘ Surely they might 
ae us one form of jelly,”? said M****,. ‘Ora 
blanc-manger,’’ said K***. But no—meat, jelly 
and all were eaten, and again our stout friend look- 
ed round ; with less animation this time, for he was 
beginning to resemble a pampered old house-dog, 
who is too full to bark ! 

The dessert appeared ; apricots, cherries, mul- 
berries, pears, and a variety of confectionary. The 
conductor appeared too with the billets. ‘‘ Surely,”’ 
said I, ‘‘ that is not Bieberich?”? ‘* Pardon, ma- 
dame, we are within a quarter of an hour of 
Bieberich.”’ ‘It isa gone case!” I sighed out to 
the girls; and in truth, we arrived before the Duke 
of Nassau’s heavy palace just as the company, with 
a most provoking flush of entire satisfaction, were 
turning away from the table. 

We had learned to appreciate the virtue of those 
Lazari, who, witnessing the feasting of Dives, go 
hungry every day. 

I have given you an exactinventory of the dinner, 
‘* setting down naught in malice,” or in misery ; 
and when you are told that it costs but one florin, 
(42 cents) ; that it is served with nice table-linen, 
large napkins and silver forks, you must conclude 
that provisions are cheap, and that the traveller—if 
he can ‘‘ catch the turbot’’—is a happy man in Ger- 
many.* 

When we got into the diligence at Bieberich, 
there were two neat peasant-women beside ourselves. 
We saw the Russian Princess, whose carriage had 
disappointed her, waddling about, attended by her 
suite, in quest of a passage to Wiesbaden. One of 
the gentlemen said to her, ‘‘ The sun is hot; it will 
be tiresome waiting,’’ and counselled her highness to 
take a seatin the diligence. ‘‘Itis quite shocking,’”’ 
she said, ‘‘to go in this way.’’ ‘‘ But there is no 
other, madame—”’ so she yielded to necessity and 
put her royal foot on the step, when looking up, she 
shrank back in disgust, exclaiming, ‘‘ Comment !— 
il y a des paysannes!’’ (How is this? there are 
peasants here.) I am sure we should not have been 
more dismayed if we had been shoved in with the 
asses that carried us in the morning. We drove off, 
and when I compared this woman, with her gross 
vacant face, her supercilious demeanor, and cher 
Brussels lace mantilla, to our peasant companions 
with their clean, substantial, well-preserved dresses, 
their healthful, contented and serene faces, and their 
kindly manners, all telling a story of industry, econ- 
omy and conter*ment, I looked proudly—thankfully 
back to my cc": ‘try of no princesses ! 


I think it is Mde. de Staél who, in speaking of 
travelling as a ‘‘triste plaisir,’? dwells much upon 
that sad part of it, ‘‘ hurrying to arrive where none 
expect you.” This was not now our case. We 
were going ‘‘ home’ to Wiesbaden ; and there spark - 
ling eyes, and welcoming voices, and loving hearts 
awaited us. And, don’t be shocked at the unsenti- 
mentality of my mentioning the circumstance, we 
arrived in time for the five o’clock dinner at the 
‘Quatre Saisons,’’ after having passed three days 
that will be forever bright in Memory’s calendar, 
and having paid for all our varied pleasures but 
about 87 each. Did we not have them at a bar- 
gain? 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


In pursuance of the intention, expressed in our 
Prospectus, of giving some of the compositions of 
the early English poets, we subjoin two specimens 
of the writings of Sir Henry Wotton, with a brief 
biographical sketch of ‘that great master of lan- 
guage and art,’’ as he is denominated by Izaak Wal- 
ton, who wrote his life, and to whom we are princi- 
pally indebted for our materials. 

Johnson’s lives of the British poets go no farther 
back than the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Wotton was born in 1568—near the middle of the 
sixteenth—in the county of Kent, of a family, which, 
as Walton says, ‘‘ brought forth divers persons emi- 
nent for wisdom and valor.’? He was educated at 
Oxford, and gave at an early age evidence of the 
versatility of his genius; having written a play for 
private performance, which was considered as evin- 
cing extraordinary talent, and composed three lec- 
tures on the structure and uses of the eye, which 








* The Englishman gces from here to London in two da 
and must there pay at a hotel, for the single item in his din- 
ner, of a lobster sauce to his salmon, 75 cents! No wonder 
he “ puts up” with Germany. 
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were equally distinguished for learning and beauty 
of composition. 

At the age of twerty-two he went to the continent, 
and passed nearly nine years in Germany, Italy and 
France ; having become acquainted during that pe- 
riod, with many of the most eminent men of the day, 
and contracted with them a lasting friendship. 

On his return to England at the age of thirty, he 
became Secretary to the Earl of Essex, and accom- 
panied that ill-fated nobleman on two naval expedi- 
tions against the Spaniards, and on his last military 
enterprise in Ireland in 1599, the result of which ter- 
minated in his downfall and disgrace. On the arrest 
of Essex, Wotton fled to France and passed into 
Italy, remaining at Florence and Rome until 1602, 
when at the instance of the Grand Duke of Florence, 
(Ferdinand I. of the Medici family,) he —— to 
Scotland to reveal to James the 6th, (afterwards 





le 
James I. of England,) a plot which had been disco- 
vered to déstroy that monarch. 

After the death of Elizabeth and the accession of 
James, Wotton was inviied by the latter to return to 
England, and was sent as ambassador to Venice, 
then a State of great commercial importance. It 
was on his way to Venice, in passing through Ger- 
many, that he was guilty of that well known indis- 
cretion, which was near costing him the perpetual 
loss of his Sovereign’s favor. Being requested, in 
an assembly of friends, to inscribe a few lines in an 
album, he wrote the following: ‘ Legatus est vir 
bonus, peregré missus ad mentiendum Reipublice 
causa :”—an ambassador is an honest man sent 
abroad to lie for the good of his country. Eight 
years afterwards it came to the knowledge of King 
James, through certain pamphlets written against him 
by an Italian, who cited it as a specimen of the po- 
litical morality of the King and his ambassador ; and 
it was not until Wotton had given substantial proofs 
of his cordial devotion to his Sovereign that he was 
restored to confidence and favor. 

In 1623 he was appointed Provost of Eton College, 
in which station he continued until his death in 
1639. 

Before his retirement to the comparative seclusion 
of a College life, he was sent three times to Venice 
as an ambassador, and on several occasions to the 
Sovereigns of the German States in the same capa- 
city. is learning, wit, polished conversation, 

raceful manners and fine person, ranked him among 

e most attractive men of an age, which was re- 
markable for intellectual power and for social ele- 
gance and dignity. 

Wotton made ro pretension to the character of a 
poet—but many of his occasional pieces, (and he 
wrote no other,) are imbued with the true spirit of 
poetry. The two, which we give below are fair 
specimens of his poetical compositions. They will 
be found, like the writings of all the early English 
poets, to possess a peculiarity of expression not al- 
together familiar to our ears, resulting almost ne- 
cessarily from the changes, which the lapse of cen- 
turies has wrought in the structure and idiom of our 
language ; but in originality of thought and beaut 
of sentiment, they will not suffer by a compari- 
son with the poetical efiusions of a later dar. His 
address to the Queen of Bohemia, the daugi-ter of 
King James, has long been regarded as a finished 
specimen of courtly adulation. J. A. D. 


ON THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes ; 
More by your number, thaa your light, 
You common people of the skies; 
What are you when the sun shall rise? 





You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your passions understood ? 
By your weak accents; what ‘s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise? 


You violets, that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own ; 
What are you when the rose is blown? 


So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 

By virtue first, then choice a queen, 

“Tell me if she were not design'd 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind? 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


How happy is he born and taught, 

hat serveth not another's will ! 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passiong not his masters are, 
Whose soul is stil! prepar’d tor death ; 
Unti'd unto the world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath. 





Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Fa Fine 2 epee } 
ow de wounds are giv’n by praise, 
Nor reles of state, bat rales of eeod. 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat : 

Whose state can neither flatterers teed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great. 


Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well chosen book or triend. 


This man is freed from servile bands, 
wef OL 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 





EARTHQUAKES IN 1840. 


MOUNT ARARAT. 


THE subjoined account of an earthquake, which 
produced the most disastrous effects in Armenia, in 
July last, comes from St. Petersburgh bearing date 
the 10th Nov., and is said to be derived from an 
authentic source. 

Mount Ararat is celebrated as the spot on which 
Noah’s Ark rested after the deluge, though there 
has been a good deal of controversy with regard to 
its identity. The name of Ararat is given to a dis- 
trict of country, lying near the centre of the king- 
dom of Armenia; and, indeed, both names are used 
as Common designations of this district by the trans- 
lators of the Bible. (2. Kings, xix. 37; and Isaiah, 
xxxvii. 38.) The ark is said to have ‘‘ rested upon 
the mountains of Ararat.’? (Genesis, viii. 4.) The 
mountain known by this name, is supposed to be 
about 9,500 feet above the level of the sea; but 
there are two peaks about seven miles apart, one of 
which is estimated by a recent traveller to be 16,000 
feet in height, exceeding slightly the highest 
elevations in Europe and Africa, and falling short of 
the highest in America and Asia, by about 9,000 
feet. They are above the elevation of perpetual 
frost, which in the temperate zone is about 8,600 
feet ; and as the account states, the fall of a portion 
of the mountain was accompanied with immense 
masses of melted snow, which may have been dis- 
solved by volcanic heat. The connexion of Ararat 
with the history of the deluge, and the fact that it 
has never before, so far as human records sho-7, 
been the theatre of volcanic agency, render the ex- 
amination proposed to be instituted under the direc- 
tion of the Russian Government, within the bounda- 
ries of which this portion of the ancient kingdom of 
Armenia is included, a matter of great interest. The 
subject possesses the more interest,as Armenia may 
be considered as coming within the boundaries of 
the great volcanic region in the old world, extend- 
ing from the Caspian sea to the Azores, and includ- 
ing nearly the whole of the Mediterranean, which 
has, from time immemorial, been convulsed by earth- 
— and which is constantly giving vent, at dif- 

erent points, to subterranean fires. 

“ On the 22d of July, towards sunset, the shock of an 
earthquake of one minute’s duration was felt in the pro- 
vince of Armenia. The village of Akhoura, situated in 
the district of Sourmala on the declivity of Mount Ararat, 
as well as the monastery of St. James, which overlooked 
it, and the house of the Sardar, were destroyed by a fall- 
ing of earth, stones and ice, which were loosened from the 
mountain. ‘Torrents of melted snow mixing with them, 
desolated the fields and gardens to the distance of ten wersts 
(nearly seven miles.) On the same day, at seven o’clock 
in the evening, 3,000 houses, with their dependencies, were 
thrown down in the district of Scharour by a violent shock, 
in which 13 men, 20 women, aud 250 horned cattle per- 
ished. At the same moment a shock, which continued 
about a minute, was felt in the fortress of Schonscha, and 
in several other places in the province of Karabagh, which 
did no dainage in the fortress, but threw down a church 
and 169 houses in the province. The church of the an- 
cient Armenian monastery Taliff was cracked at the east 
end ; pieces of the hewn stone from the roof and cupola 
fell down. Rocks situated in the neighborhood of Schirga 
were overturned, and in their fall crushed a man, two wo- 
men and a great number of cattle. The road leading to 
Schirga was rendered so entirely impassable, that the in. 
habitants could not communicate with each other except 
by means of ropes. On the second of July, at 7 in the 
evening, sevcral shocks were felt. at intervals of a minute, 
in the Khanat of Talyschine, but did no damage. The 
same shocks were felt at the same hour in the towns of 
Tiflis and Alexandropol, but without any ill effects. In 
the whole district of Sourmala, and particularly in the en- 
virons of Mount Ararat, slight shocks, which did not con- 
tinue above two or three minutes, occurred several times a 
day till the 8th. But on the 6th there was another fall of 
earth from Mount Ararat, which brought down immense 
masses of rock and melted snow, which, rushing with great 
noise and extraordinary rapidity, destroyed in two minutes, 
every thing that was in its way; so that there remains no 


trace of the fields and gardens for the distance of 20 wersts. 








In the village at the foot of Ararat a great number of houses 
were damaged, and, though the fall of earth did not reach 
them, their fields have suffered much from torrents of melt- 
ed snow. 

“In the sitting of the Academy of Sciences on the 20th 
of September, Professor Parrot said that the late fall of a 
considerable part of Mount Ararat, was an event of such 
importance in the history of the earth. that he thought it 
right to invite the especial attention of the academy to it, 
and proposed to ask the consent of the Government to the 
appointment of a scientific commission for the purpose of 
making an accurate examination of Ararat ani the adja- 
cent country.” 


ZANTE. 


Zante is one of the Ionian islands, of which Corfu 
is the political capital, lying upon the western coast 
of Greece, formerly subject to Venice, afterwards 
to France, and by the arrangements of the allied 
sovereigns at the Congress of Vienna placed under 
the protection of Great Britain. They consti(ute the 
Jonian Republic and are governed by a Constitution, 
which was ratified by the British Government in 
1817. Zante is 14 miles long and 8 wide. It has 
about 50,000 inhabitants, somewhat more than one- 
fifth part of the population of the Republic. The 
city of Zante, the Capital of the island, has about 
20,000 inhabitants. It lies near the geographical 
centre of the volcanic district, of which Armenia ap- 
proaches one of the external boundaries. The saine 

rallel of latitude passes along the northern decliv- 
ity of Mount 2tna, grazes the point of Calabria (the 
southern district of Italy,) and severs the Island of 
Zante into nearly equal parts; and while ®tna is 
sending forth its columns of smoke and flame, Ca- 
labria and Zante are frequently desolated by the 
most violent subterranean commotions. In 1783, 
forty thousand persons perished in Calabria by the 
successive shocks, with which it was visited. Du- 
ring their continuance Zante, Cephalonia and St. 
Maura, which, as has been seen, fall within the line 
of this great volcanic region, were convulsed in the 
same manner. In 1775 and 1820, Zante suffered se- 
verely from the same cause. The recent earthquake 
is said to have been more violent than any which 
has been felt during the last sixty years, and to have 
occasioned a greater destruction of property. The 
following are brief and probably but imperfect 
sketches of its destructive effects. 

Destavuctive Eartuquake at Zante.—A private lctter, 
dated Corfu, Nov. 6, (received via Venice) gives the de. 
tails of an earthquake at Zante, which commenced by a 
smart shock on the 30th October; and between that day 
and the 4th of November, no fewer than 95 shocks were 
felt in that town. Every house in Zante was more or less 
damaged, and a considerable portion of them totally de. 
stroyed, burying men, women and children in their ruins. 
The steeples of four churches were thrown down. The cit- 
adel was so much shaken that the soldiers fled from it, exe 
pecting every moment to see it overthrown. 


Extract of a letter from Zante, 11th Oct. 


“On the 30th ult., at half past nine in the morning, a 
violent earthquake overthrew numerous houses in this city 
and eight persons were buried in the ruins. The total 
number of houses that have fallen is 240, but all the others 
without exception, have been more or Jess injured; and in 
the fortress only two or three have been left standing. The 
damage caused to the country is immense; some villages 
may be almost said no longer to exist, as only some por- 
tions were left to mark the spots that have been inhabited. 
Some have suffered less in proportion than there, but have 
not been free from great Joss. Of the country houses of 
Zante, no mention need be made, fur they are al! in ruins, 
It is sufficient to state that Count Roma, who was the pro. 
prietor of so many, has only one remaining. Fortunately 
the day being fine, the inhabitants of the country were out 
of doors, and up to the present hour it is not known that 
any in the country districts have been killed. ‘The lozs ia 
enormous, and many years must elapse before Zante will 
recover from the blow. The Lord High Commissioner, 
Sir Howard Douglas, arrived in our port just at the time 
of the catastrophe.” 


The subjoined from Corfu of the 11th, refers to the catas. 
trophe : 

“ An awful earthquake took place at the ill-fated island 
of Zante on Friday. Sir Howard Douglas and suite are 
still there, and have during the last weck felt upwards of 
100 shocks, and some very smart ones. The country has 
suffered severely, but providentially not more than s:ven 
lives have been lost. ‘The inhabitants are still in a state 
of the greatest alarm, and the damage done is estimated at 
$1,500,000. Fortunately, the weather was up to I'riday 
last, remarkably fine; or the sufferings of the poor would 
have been ten-fold. A subscription has becn opened fur the 
immediate relief of the poor wretches, whose houses are ut. 
terly destroyed. Gentlemen who have come from Zante 
say, that afler the first tremendous shock the town lad the 
appearance of a place that had been bombarded for a monthly 
and only fancy what it must look like now that they have 
had one hundred and more shocks, which it is said lave 
crumbled down those buildings which the first shock rent. 
A small island in the harbor of Zante has disappeared’ 
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there were a few fisher:nen’s huts upon it, but we know 
not whether any poor wretches were on it at the time.” 
Since the foregoing was in type, we have seen in 
an English paper a report of the Home Department 
of the Russian Government, comprising all the es- 
sential particulars above stated. J. & D. 


We copy the following lines from the ‘‘ Christian 
Intelligencer,’ a paper printed at New-York, under 
the patronage of the Reformed Dutch Church. The 
author, we understand, is a clergyman in that con- 
nexion, resident at Somerville, New-Jersey.] 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 





BY ABRAHAM MESSLER. 





Bright daughter of the mountain shade, 
Light bounding o'er the rocklets gray, 
As ouward to the bright green glade 
Thou wanderest on thy murmuring way— 
Blithely chaunung for the earth, 
Through all thy winding way along; 
Say, what prompts thy ceaseless mirth, 
And wakes thy glad and Joyous song ? 


Sweet streamlet of the flowery vale, 
Lingering round each little hill, 
The breath of tlow’rets to inhale, 
“And wandering at thine own sweet will,” 
I hear thee singing all the while, 
In murmurs gente, sott and mild, 
Thy lingermg moments to beguile, 
Like Nature's feeling, wayward child. 


When spring with blossoms scents the earth, 


Thy song is rapid, loud and wild ; 
And mingling with the warbler’s mirth, 
Hath oft the heart of care beguiled. 

But summer's fainting heat subdues 


That merry song to murmurs soft ; 
Till some tresh shower thy mirth renews 
To pour its melody aloft. 


In Autumn’s sere and fading time, 

When flowers are gone and birds have fled, 
I hear its melancholy chime, 

A requiem o'er the beauteous dead ; 
But when the loud harsh Winter roars, 

And storms are thundering o'er the earth, 
Thy voice ot madness shouts and soars, 

In deep and wide resounding mirth. 


Or else in icy fetters bound, 
sike some dull captive in his cell, 
Where midnight reigns, and no sweet sound 
Is heard, to break the gloomy spell, 
Silent and sad thy voice is mute, 
While creeping slowly on thy way, 
As if in agony acute, 
Thou waitest for the Summer’s day. 


Sing on, bright streamlet, in thy Joy— 
A thousand voices glad as thine, 

The hand of Time will soon destroy, 
As hearts are rent and souls repine! 


ut mid the dirge of death and wo, 
Thy merry song will ne’er decline— 
Our hearts may all their joys forego, 


While joy and gladness still are thine. 
YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 

Since our Prospectus was published, we have been 
requested by gentlemen connected with the Young 
Men’s associations in this state, to devote a portion 
of our paper to the diffusion of information of interest 
to those literary organizations and others of a kin- 
dred character. Although the matter, which will be 
civen under our literary and scientific head will, we 
trust, be such as to merit their attention, we have 
readily acceded to the request, and shall accordiny- 
ly set apart two pages for the purpose; so that the 
Northern Light may become an organ of intercom- 
munication between them. It is proposed also to 
vive from time to time, summaries orextracts of lec- 
tures delivered before those associations, so faras the 

allotted to this department of intelligence will 

rit. In accordance with this design we present 

to our readers an extract from a lecture recently de- 

livered before the Young Men’s association of the 

city of Albany, bv Dr. T. R. Beck, on ‘*‘ The Nature 
anil Practical (ses of Minerals.’ 

Mr. Amos Dean, the President of the Young Men’s 
association of the state of New-York, being one of 
the centlemen associated in the management of this 
paper,a convenient opportunity is afforded of obtain- 
ine such intelligence as will be most likely to inte- 
rest the members of other associations of a similar 
nature, and of establishing an interchange of views, 
which may be highly useful. 

It is an object of ereat interest to ascertain, as far 
as possible, the nature of these organizations, their 


execution of their purposes, their actual condition, 
and all other facts connected with their origin and 
progress ; and to collect, as far as practicable, their 
entire statistics, with the view of comparing their re- 
lative merits, correcting defects, attaining more per- 
fect systems of organization, and extending more 
widely and effectually their beneficial influence. 

For the purpose of showing the organization and 
movements of the State Association we insert the pro- 
ceedings of the last annual meeting. 

STATE CONVENTION OF YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 

The delegates in attendance from the several Associ- 
ations of the State, assembled at the Court House in the 
city of Utica, on Thursday, the 3d day of September, 
1840, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The meeting was called to 
order by H. C. Van Vorst, of Schenectady, and on his 
motion, James Wa.son WILLIAMs, of Utica, was called 
to the chair, and James C. Brown, of Geneva, appointed 
secretary pro tem. 

The tollowing delegates presented their credentials 
and took their seats in the convention, viz : 

Albany Young Men’s Association.—Amos Dean, Den- 
nison Worthington, Robert H. Pruyn, James H. Arms- 
by, Jacob Hochstrasser. 

Schenectady.—John Cochran, John B. T. Clute, Ed- 
ward H. Walton, Hooper C. Van Vorst, Daniel Vedder, 
John B. Clute, Jr., Martin C. Hall, Alex. G. MeMil- 
len, Edward Clute, C. H. Peek. 

Utica.—J. Watson Williams, Horatio Seymour, John 
F. Seymour, Wm. J. Bacon, Francis Kernan, Wm. 
McCall, H. R. Root, C. H. Doolittle, L. Goodsell, Rev. 
H. Mandeville, O. S. Brigham, Alexander Seward, P. 
Sheldon Root, Charles Tracy, J. H. Edmonds, F. Hol- 
lister, M. Murphy, D. Gilmore, C. Hurburt, D. J. 
Francis, Egbert Bagg, Geo. S. Dana, H. R. Hart, Mat- 
thew Bagg, A. B. Hull, Samuel Todd, R. W. Shear- 
man, Wm. Allen. 

Geneva.—T. H. Matteson, Geo. P. Mowry, W W. 
Green, James Gillespie, James C. Brown. 


On motion of R. H. Pruyn, J. B. Williamson, of the 
Mercantile Library Association of Philadelphia, was in- 
vited to take a seat as an honorary member of the con- 
vention. 

On motion of H. R. Root, of Utica, a committee con- 
sisting of one delegate from each association represent- 
ed, was appointed by the chair to report officers for the 
convention. 

The committee, which conststed of the following gen- 
tlemen, viz: H. R. Root of Utica, Dr. J. H. Armsby 
of Albany, H. C. Van Vorst of Schenectady, and J. H. 
Matteson of Geneva, reported the following gentlemen 
for officers. 

AMOS DEAN, of Albany, President. 

Joun Cocuran, of Schenectady, and 

James Gitiespie, of Geneva, Vice Presidents. 

Rosert H. Pruyn, of Albany, and 

Joun F. Seymour, of Utica, Secretaries. 
The report was accepted and the officers severally 
elected. The President having been conducted to the 
chair by Messrs. H. Seymour and H. C. Van Vorst, re- 
turned thanks to the convention for the honor conferred 
on him. 
On motion of Charles Doolittle of Utica, a committee 
consisting of Messrs, Worthington of Albany, H. Sey- 
Seymour of Utica, J. B. T. Clute of Schenectady, and 
Brown of Geneva, was appointed to report business for 
the consideration of the convention. 
The convention then adjourned to meet at 3 P. M. 

Thursday, 3 P. M. 

The President called the convention to order. Mr. 
Van Vorst of Schenectady, read a communication from 
Prof. Potter of Union College, containing many valua- 
ble suggestions relative to the constitution and the influ- 
ence of Young Mens’ Associations. 
Mr. J. B. T. Clute of Schenectady, read a communi- 
cation on the same subject. 
Mr. Worthington, from the committee appointed for 
that purpose, reported several subjects for the conside- 
ration of the convention. 
On motion of Mr. Williams of Utica, the Report was 
accepted. 
On motion of Mr. Seymour of Utica, it wae 
Resolved, That it is expedient to form 2a union be- 
tween the Young Mens’ Associations formed in this 
State. 
Mr. Van Vorst of Schenectady offered the following 
resolution : 
Resolved, That a committee of one from each asso- 
ciation represented, be appointed to prepare a plan of 
confederation to be adopted by the different associations, 
and report the same to a convention to be held a year 
hence. 
Mr. Pruyn of Albany offered as a substitute the fol- 
lowing resolution : 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare 
and report a Constitution for the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. 
Which, after a long debate was unanimously adopted. 
The President appointed the following delegates to 
compose such committee : 
Messrs. Pruyn of Albany, Van Vorst of Schenectady, 
Peek of Schenectady, Williams of Utica, Matteson of 
Geneva. 
On motion of Mr. H. F.. Root of Utica, the President 





methods of proceeding, the facilities afforded for the 


was added to the committee. 





The convention then adjourned to meet at half past 
7 at the Mechanics Hall. 
Thursday, 74 P. M. 


The convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

The President read a communication from L. Bisbee, 
agent of the National Library Association, who had 
been invited to attend the sittings of the Convention. 

Mr. R. H. Pruyn of Albany, from the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, reported a Constitution for a 
State Association, which, after some little amendment, 
was adopted as follows : 

CONSTITUTION OF THE YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


ARTICLE 1.—The objects of this Association are the 
adoption and carrying into effect such measures as are 
best calculated to secure union and concert of action 
among the Young Men’s associations for mutual im- 
provement now in existence, and the promotion of their 
interests and to secure the organization of similar insti- 
tutions in the State. 

Art. 2.—This association shall be composed of repre- 
sentatives from each Young Men’s association in the 
State, to be elected annually for one year in the propor- 
tion of one delegate for each one hundred members ; 
but each association shall, be entitled to at least three 
representatives ; also of permanent members five of 
whom may be elected annually by the unanimous vote 
of this association, and in addition thereto the President 
of the association shall immediately on the expiration 
of his term of office, by virtue thereof, become a perma- 
nent member. 

Art. 3.—The officers of the association shall consist 
of a President, two Vice Presidents, a Corresponding 
Secretary, a Recording Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Art. 4.—The association shall meet on the first 
Thursday of September in each year at such place as 
it may from time to time designate. 

Art. 5.—An annual address shall be delivered before 
the association by the President thereof. 

Arr. 6.—It shall be the duty of the officers in addi- 
tion to the discharge of the duties of their respective of- 
fices, to promote the objects for which this association 
is organized, during the time the same is not in session. 

Art. 7.—The officers of the association for the ensu- 
ing year, and the five permanent members to be elected 
this year shall be appointed by this convention. 

On motion of Mr. Seymour of Utica, Messrs. Hoch- 
strasser of Albany, Brown of Geneva, J. V. B. Clute 
of Schenectady, and J. F. Seymour of Utica, were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers and permanent 
members under the Constitution just adopted. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year and permanent members, reported as fol- 
lows : 

President—AMOS DEAN, of Albany. 

Vice-Presidents—James C. Brown, of Geneva. 

Joun Cocuran, of Schenectady. 

Corresponding Sec’y—Jas? W. Wi1t.1aMs, of Utica. 

Recording Secretary—Epmunp Dwicut, of Geneva. 

Treasurer—J. B. T. Ciure, of Schenectady. 


Permanent Members. 
Atonzo Potter, of Schenectady. 
Rosert H. Pruyn, of Albany. 
Horatio Seymovr, of Utica. 
Denison WorTHINGTON, of Albany. 
Francis Dwicut, of Geneva. 


The report was accepted, and the above named gen- 
tlemen unanimously elected to the offices for which 
they were respectively nominated. 

On motion of Mr. Matteson of Geneva, amended by 
Mr. Peek of Schenectady, Resolved, That the officers 
about to be elected, correspond with the editors of pa- 
pers published in the State, and request them to call the 
attention of the public to the establishment of Young 
Men’s associations. 

On motion of Mr. Worthington, of Albany, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be ten- 
dered to John B. Clute, and the gentlemen of the Sche- 
nectady institution, with whom he has becn associated 
in his praiseworthy enterprise, for his unwearied and 
disinterested exertions in procuring the meeting of this 
convention. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be ten- 
dered to the delegation of the Utica association for the 
cordial and fraternal manner in which they have met 
and treated the delegates from the other associations. 
On motion of Mr. Todd, of Utica, 
Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be ten- 
dered to Amos Dean, Esq., for the able and impartial 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of the 
chair. 
Also, That the thanks of this convention be tendered 
to Messrs. John Cochran and James Gillespie, Vice 
Presidents, and Messrs. John F. Seymour and Robert 
H. Pruyn, Secretaries, for the faithful manner in which 
they have discharged the duties of their offices. 
On motior of Mr. Kernan of Utica, it was Resolved, 
That the proceedings of the convention be signed by its 
ofticers and published. 
On motion of Mr. Pruyn, of Albany, 
Resolved, That the next annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation be held at the village of Geneva. 
The Convention then adjourned. 

AMOS DEAN, President 
Joun CocHran, vice Presidents 
James GILLESPIE, F 
Robert H. Pruyn, 





Jobn F. Seymour, } Secretaries. 
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SALT. 


{Extract from a lecture delivered before the Young Men’s As- 
sociation of the city of Albany, January 22, 1841, on the 
‘History and Practical Uses of Minerals,’’ by Dr. T. Ro- 
ern Beck.) 


Common Saxt, (Muriate of Soda.) Salt in a solid state 
is generally characterized by the name of Rock Salt. It 
is often found in a crystalline form, and then takes on the 
figure of a cube, but more frequently it occurs in large 
masses, with a structure more or less foliated and a glass 
lustre. According to its purity, it is transparent or limpid. 
It is readily distinguished by the taste, on applying the 
tongue to it. The color varies from white, to all the shades 
of red, blue, violet or yellow, depending in all these last, on 
the impurities that it contains. This then is one of the 
sources from which the salt in common use is obtained, 
viz: rock salt in large and extensive masses or beds ; the 
second is from the water of springs and lakes, in which 
the salt is dissolved, and the third and greatest depository 
is the ocean, nearly one-thirtieth of the weight of which is 
muriate of soda. 

I shall briefly notice each of these in detail : 

1. In solid masses. These are then called salt mines, 
unless it occurs on the surface of the earth. ‘The muriate 
of soda is almost constantly asssociated with other mine- 
rals. Thus, with but few exceptions, it is accompanied by 
beds of clay, which alternate with those of salt. The clay 
as you dig downwards, becomes more or less impregnated 
with the salt, until you arrive at last at the mineral. Again, 
gypsum quite frequently accompanies the salt, and the beds 
of this salt either overlay or alternate with it. 

One of the most remarkable localities of rock salt is a 
mountain at Cardona in Spain. 
1,200 feet in breadth at its base, and seems to be an isola- 
ted mass, as the surrounding country is composed of slate 
and compact limestone.* The surface is destitute of ve- 
getation. It consists of vertical and usually parallel beds 
of salt, clay and gypsum, alternating with cach other. 
The salt is either transparent or translucent. “ Nothing,” 
says La Borde, “can compare with the magnificence of 
“ the spectacle which the mountain of Cardona exhibits at 
“sunrise. Besides the beautiful form that it presents, it 
“appears to rise above the river, like a mountain of pre. 
“ cious gems, displaying the various colors produced by the 
“ refraction of the solar rays, like a prism.” 

The Rev. Mr. Townsend visited this place more than 
half a century ago, and mentions as a proof of the dryness 
of the climate, and the purity of the salt, that the inhabi- 
tants employ it in making snuff-boxes and vases, with 
other ornaments and trinkets. He carried a small piece 
with him in his journey through Spain, without the least 
sign of melting, but when he reached England, he soon 
found it surrounded with a pool of water. 

This mine belongs to the crown of Spain, and it is rigid- 
ly guarded by sentinels stationed at various places, and 
who have orders to fire on those who enter it without au- 
thority. When Dr. Traill visited it in 1814, there were 
only one hundred miners at work, at wages of two shillings 
sterling per day. The salt is sold for seven shillings and 
six-pence the one hundred and thirty pounds. The only 
mode of conveyance from the mine, is on the back of mules 
or asses, over rugged mountain passes and dangerous de- 
files. Yet, a cana! might be readily cut, he observes, to 
the sea at a small expense, and thus the whole of Spain 
supplied at a moderate rate from this immense deposit. 
The body of this salt, he adds, is so pure, that in order to 
convert it into the whitest culinary salt, it is merely ground 
in mills, 

In Hungary and Poland, there appears to be an im- 
mense deposit of rock salt at the foot, and on both sides of, 
the Carpathian mountains. Indeed, this mineral appears 
to extend with but few interruptions from the Black Sea 
to the Alps. To this formation belongs the famous salt 
mine of Weileczka. It is situated near the city of Cracow 
and is called either the mine of Cracow or of Weileczka, 
which last is a small village in its immediate vicinity. It 
is excavated in a ridge of hills at the northern extremity of 
the chain, which joius the Carpathians. This mine is 
mentioned in the Polish Annals, as having been worked in 
1237, and even then this is not spoken of as a new disco- 
very. 

oxe, the celebrated English traveller, visited this mine 
in 1780. ‘The breadth of the excavation was then 1,115 
feet ; its length 6,691 feet, and its depth below the surface 
743 feet. Of course, all of these have since been increas- 
ed, and in a recent work I find it stated that the excava- 
tion is now 860 feet below the surface of the soil. 

The salt commences about 200 feet from the top of the 
earth; its color is an iron grey, and when pounded it has 
the dark ash color of brown salt. The quality, however, 
improves, in proportion to the depth of the mine. It does 
not occur in beds, but in immense masses, deposited in clay: 
Being almost as hard as stone, the miners are obliged to 
hew it with pick-axes and hatchets into Liocks, many of 
which weigh several hundred pounds. ‘These masses are 
raised by a windlass, but the small pieces are carried up by 
horses along a winding gallery, which reaches to the sur- 
face of the carth. 

One of the curiosities always pointed out to travellers, is 
several small chapels excavated in the salt, in which mass 
is said on certain days of the ycar. One of these chapels 








*Dr. Trail! objects to its being called a mountain, and says 
that it rather seems to be a valley filled up with the mineral. 
+ eae hills on both sides are higher than the mountain 
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It is 663 feet high, and. 





is about 30 feet long and 25 broad—the altar, the crucifix, 
the ornaments of the church and the statutes of the seve- 
ral saints are all carved out of the solid salt. 

The excavations or chambers are supported either b 
timber, or by immense pillars of salt, which have been left 
standing for that purpose. The roofs are not arched, but 
flat. Mr. Coxe remarks, that the immense size of these 
chambers, with the spacious or galleries, together 
with the chapels and a few sheds built for the horses, which 
are foddered below, have probably given rise to the exag- 
gerated account, that several villages of miners inhabit 
them, some of whom have never seen the light. The truth, 
however, is, that the miners have no dwelling under ground, 
none of them remaining below more than eight hours at a 
time, when they are relieved by others from above. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, but well attested, that 
these chambers are as dry as a room without any daimp- 
ness, and this is sup to be owing to the attraction of 
the moisture by the salt. Mr. Coxe noticed only a single 
spring running through the mine, which was impregnated 
with salt. Fortunately, several springs of fresh water have 
been found, coming from the clay, and these, of course, 
prove a great comfort to the miner and his horses. 

The mine of Weileczka formerly belonged to the kings 
of Poland, as part of their spect conan, and the last 
king drew from them an annual average income of about 
£97,000 sterling. In the last division of Poland, by the 
imperial and royal robbers of Europe, this rich possession 
was allotted to the Emperor of Austria, and he now holds 
it as his own. 

It would of course be impossible for me to notice all the 
numerous repositories of rock salt found at different places 
along this mountain chain. No less than 159 are enume- 
rated on both sides of the Carpathians, where either rock 
salt or salt springs are found. 

Dr. Walsh, in his overland travels from Constantinople 
to England, found in several places, a brisk trade carrying 
on in fossil salt. In Wallachia, on the north bank of the 
Danube, he saw boats taking it from the wagons. Some 
of it was quite pure, having a blue transparency like a 
lump of ice, and when pounded, producing a grain as 
white as snow. Throughout this country, indeed, it forms 
a great article of sale in all the bazaars, where it is piled 
in large blocks, like building stones. In that state it is 
bought for domestic purposes, and every one grinds it for 
himself. So, also, in Transylvania, every house he found 
provided with a metal pestle and mortar for that purpose. 

Rock salt is also found in Cheshire, in England, and 1 
notice this locality more particularly, because it shows a 
connexion between salt springs and rock salt. The salt 
springs of Cheshire were known at a very early period of 
history, so early, indeed, that we find that Henry the 6th 
of England invited Dutchmen to come over and instruct 
his subjects in the art of making salt by evaporation and 
crystallization, Salt continued to be made from these 
brine springs until 1670, when, in consequence of a search 
for coal near the town of Northwich, the miners came to 
a bed of rock salt at the depth of 34 yards. This bed was 
found to be thirty feet in thickness, underlaid by a stratum 
of hard clay. he discovery led to new researches, and 
the same bed was found to extend all over the immediate 
neighborhood. In 1779, another bed was discovered at 
Lawton, fifteen or twenty miles southwest of the first 
mines, at the depth of forty-two yards, and these investiga- 
tions have from time to time been continued with increas. 
ing success. 

Mr. Simond visited the mine at Northwich in 1811. He 
was clothed ina flannel dress, seated in a large tub suspend- 
ed by a rope, while one of the miners accompanied him, 
in order to keep the tub steady in its descent. “At the 
depth of 330 feet from the surface we found ourselves,” he 
says, “in a sort of palace of salt. The ceiling ~bout 
twenty feet high, was supported by pillars fifteen feet 
thick. The area of the excavation may be equal to two or 
three acres. The salt is exceedingly hard, and besides the 
use of the pick-axe, the wedge an’ crow-bar, the miners 
are obliged to blast with gunpowder. The steam-engine is 
now principally employed, instead of horses, te raise the 
salt.” 


The quality of the rock salt of Cheshire is far from be- 
ing uniform, Some of it is extremely pure, but the great. 
est part is evidently stained with the earth pervading it, 
and in order to render it fit for common use, it is neces- 
sary to dissolve it in water, and re-crystallize it. ‘The 
whole quantity annually extracted from these mines ave- 
rages from 50 to 60,000 tons; and it is a remarkable 
commercial fact, that some fifleen thousand tons are yearly 
sent in the state of rock salt to Prussia—a country in the 
vicinity of the Polish mines. 

I have now given sufficient examples of the existence of 
rock salt; but I might add that it is found in every quarter 
of the globe. There is a district in Asiatic Turkey, where, 
in consequence of the hardness of the salt and the dryness 
of the climate, it is sometimes employed in the construc- 
tion of buildings. In Africa the deposits of muriate of 
soda are abundant and extensive. According to Horne- 
mann, in the mountains which form the northern boundary 
of the Desert of Lybia, there is an immense plain covered 
with common salt. In Peru, also, are numerous mines 
situated at a very great elevation above the sea. Rock 
salt has also been found in several parts of Chili, New 
Grenada, Mexico and California. 

I come secondly to the notice of 

2. Salt Springs.—Here, however, I must be very brief, 
and indicate only some of the more important. Out of 
this country, one of the most remarkable, are the salt 
springs of Droitwich, in Worcestershire, in England, 





They were worked at a very remote period, and we know 
from history that the Romans, when Britain was in their 
pcssession, made salt from them. Salt was a of the 
pay of the Roman soldiers, and indeed from the Latin word 
for salt, sal, is derived salarium or salary. At this early 
time, in the evaporation of salt, bein» prior to the use of 
coal, the manufacture was accomplished by the burning 
of wood, and we have the testimony of contemporary his- 
torians, that great alarm was excited lest the forests would 
be exhausted ; indeed, it is manifest that if the use of coal 
had not been introduced, the manufacture of salt must 
have been long ago suspended. The springs, however, 
continued to be constantly worked, but the brine was weak 
and the product small. In fact, it was obtained only from 
superficial springs, situated above the bed of gypsum. !n 
1725, however, Sir Richard Lane, mayor of Worcester, 
made a most important discovery, which added great value 
to the salt springs, and also has led to a great increase in 
the production of salt from them. He was informed by 
some persons concerned in the salt works of Cheshire, 
that the strongest brine in that county lay lower than the 
pits in Droitwich, and be accordingly ordered that the 
gypsum which was at the bottom of the pits should be sunk 
through. On accomplishing this, strong brine broke 
through in rich abundance into the pits. In one place, af- 
ter passing through 150 feet of gypsum, you come to a 
river of brine 22 inches deep, and this rusher to the surface 
like a well of common water. It adds to the interest of 
the native brine springs, that immediately below some of 
them, rock salt is found in great profusion. It is, indeed, 
supposed by Dr, Hastings, an eminent naturalist residin 
in the vicinity, that these springs are produced by fresh 
water coming in contact with rock salt and dissolving it. 
Certain it is, that in some parts of Cheshire, when excavat- 
ing, it is uncertain whether they shall meet with brine 
springs, or rock salt, and it has repeatedly been noticed, 
that when the boring rods have arrived at a sufficient depth, 
the presence of brine can be predicted, by their falling 
some distance without encountering any resistance, and 
immediately the brine presses up to the surface. When, 
on the contrary, a continued resistance is maintained, rock 
salt alone is found. And in Droitwich, in particular, it 
has been observed, that the extent through which the 
boring rods fall without resistance has, during the last 
twenty years, increased from three feet to nine feet and 
upwards, 

Certainly this seems very much like a subterraneous so- 
lution of the rock salt 

Our own state is also rich in salt springs. For obvious 
reasons, I shal! not dwell on these. The most productive 
are found in Onondaga and Cayuga counties; and it is a 
remarkable botanical fact, that those plants which are 
found in salt marshes along the sea coast, are also growing 
in the vicinity of the Onondaga salt ap Salt springs 
are also found and worked in ithe states of Virginia, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Missouri, while in Arkansas, 
the waters of some of its rivers are so brackish, that in the 
dry season, incrustations of salt form along their banks. 
This is also the case with many of the branches of those 
rivers which extend into the desert bordering on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. : 

I might continue this enumeration of salt springs or salt 
lakes throughout every quarter of the globe. Suffice it to 
say, that it would seem to be a provision of Providence, 
that no country, after we arrive at a certain distance from 
the sea coast, should be without the means of obtaining 
this necessary article of food. 

3. The third source for obtaining salt are the waters of 
the ocean, and I have already stated that they produce one- 
thirtieth of their weight. This proportion is generally 
very uniform, if we except the Baltic Sea—the waters of 
which are much less salt, and particularly so after the pre- 
valence of an easterly wind. 

The salt in common use—the commercial article, I 
mean—is almost universally throughout civilized Europe 
and this country, obtained by means of the process of eva- 
poration. And this is correct, even as it respects rock 
salt-——-since most of this article in England, is too impure 
to be used, and therefore requires to be dissolved, which 
brings it to the same state as the water of salt springs, or 
the water of the ocean. The change from a fluid toa solid 
state is produced in three ways, by boiling, evaporation by 
artificial heat, and by solar evaporation. Sea water con- 
tains many impurities—so also does the water of salt 
springs, anc in order to be relieved of these, the process 
should be slowly performed, giving time for their deposit, 
and thus enabling the pure liquid clowly to crystallize. 
This is briefly, but in as clear a manner as I can exprers 
it, the theory according to which salt should be made, and 
it is certain, that in proportion, as this rule is neglected, 
will the quality of the salt be deteriorated. In illustration 
of this, I mention the fact, that some years since, the beef 
for that portion of the British fleet which was stationed in 
the West Indies, was salted with fine salt, or salt made by 
boiling. ‘The vessels had scarcely reached their destina- 
tion, before it was found that the meat was spoiling, and 
indeed before long the whole of it was condemned. The 
same result must occur on a small scale everywhere. Salt 
made rapidly, i. e. by boiling, must, as it becomes con- 
centrated, include many impurities, and at the same time 
may change somewhat of its chemical character. It is 
impossible in this way to obtain it in large crystals. But 
by slow evaporation, and particularly by submitting it to 
the heat of the sun, and allowing it to run through long 
continued reservoirs, depositing its impurities and enabling 
it to crystallize in large masses, the article is obtained in 
its purest form. So thoroughly have the English become 
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aware of this, that the government for its own purposes for- 
bids any but coarse salt to be used.* 

Enormous quantities of this mineral are needed for the 
use of man and the domestic animals. Some years ago, 
an investigation was made, to ascertain as accurately as 
possible, the amount salt of manufactured in Europe, and I 
state it on the authority of Professor Jameson and Sir 
David Brewster, that from a careful examination of the 
most accurate retarns, the European salt mines and salt 
springs afford annually from 25 to 30 millions of hundred 
weights of salt. The internal composition of France is 
rather more than 200,000 tons; that of England, probably 
240,000 tons; whilst the latter country, in 1836, exported 
nearly 10,000,000 of bushels. In this country, according 
to an estimate presented by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1829, there were manufactured along the sea coast and 
from salt springs, nearly four millions of bushels, of which 
our state furnished one million three hundred thousand 
bushels. How much this aggregate must have increased, 
will be understood, when I state that at the Onondaga salt 
springs alone, for some years past, upwards of two millions 
and a half bushels have been manufactured. The imports 
into this cevntry, I have not been enabled to obtain by 
quantity, but the value is thus stated for the few last years : 


Year ending Sept. 30, 1833,.......- secsesces eeee 
” 65 1834,. ccccccces coccce 830,815 
“ ag BORO cscccccsosnsccee See 
“ «“ | eC . 724,527 
sas = ISBT ccccvecgvecoees 862,617 
«“ «“ sinc aciiaiiabinel 1,028,418 
“ a RE ccccce 887,092 


TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 

It has been well known to the scientific world for seve- 
ral years that the temperature of the earth increases in 
descending. There is a stratum or line, above which 
there is an increase and decrease of heat from the influ- 
ence of the rays of the sun and from counteracting 
causes. This line or stratum is usually denominated 
the invariable stratum or the plane of invariable tempe- 
rature, and has been supposed to be about 100 feet be- 
low the surface, though varying greatly in different la- 
titudes. Below this stratum there is a constant increase 
of heat in descending, though the increments of temper- 
ature are not uniform in all parts of the earth, and re- 
cent investigations make it doubtful whether they are 
uniform at equal distances in descending at the same 
point. At the tenth meeting of the British Association 
for the advancement of science in Sept. last, two reports 
were made on subterranean temperature, containing ma- 
ny interesting facts derived from recent observation. 
We may ina future number give the results. From 
a variety of observations the plane of invariable tem- 
perature is fixed in the mining districts in England 
at 60 feet below the surface, at which the temperature 
is 50° Fahr. In Siberia, as was stated by Prof. Forbes, 
when the reports were under discussion, the frozen soil 
had been bored to the depth of 382 feet without reaching 
a temperature of 32° Fahr. i 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 





A paper was lately read before the Statistical Society 
of London, in which the author showed that, upon an 
average of the last three years, only 4 in 1,000 of the 
criminals committed for trial in England and Wales were 
educated, and only 10 in 100 could read and write well ; 
35 in 100 were wholly destitute of instruction, not being 
able either to write orto read ; and 54 in 100 possessed 
the lowest decree of elementary instruction, being able 
to read or write imperfectly. It cannot be doubted that 
this latter class had not received that amount of instruc- 
tion which is worthy of the title of education, which, by 
the nature of the lessons conveyed, or by the direction 
given to the thoughts, could have had any permanent 
good influence upon their minds and hearts. These 
two classes, therefore, or nearly 90 in 100, must be 
placed together as persons wholly destitute of moral in- 
struction, and almost destitute of the elementary know- 
ledge by the aid of which it might be acquired. The 
third class had advanced a step further: they could read 
and write well ; but it does not necessarily follow that 
education had been grafted on instruction, and that their 
reason was convince, their hearts touched, their hope 
raised, their faith established, while their intellectual 
powers were cultivated and developed. Less than this 
falls short of education ; and education cannot be justly 
charged with inefficiency to restrain crime because a 
number of half-elucated persons figure in the table of 
criminals. With regard to the restraining influence of 
mere instruction, the question is different. Instruction 
operates upon the mind—education upon the heart: 
and we know that sin is engen Jered inthe heart. How- 
ever, we find that even instruction has some good influ- 
ence Only 10 in 100 criminals in England were in- 
structed ; and we know that instruction must prepare 
the way for elucation, of which it is the han !maid and 
the forerunner. ‘‘ The schoolmaster with his primer” 
must prece te ‘‘ the schoolmaster with his bible ;” or 
else either the bible must be used as a primer an] task 
book. or the instruction of the chill be confined to oral 
communication.—[ London Morning Chronicle. 

_* Tris due to the memory of two eminent merchants of this 
city, William James and Isaiah Townsend, and also to their 






survivor, to say, that the community owes much to their esta- 
bhiehment of Solar Evaporation Works at the Onondaga Salt 
Springs. A much purer article is now attainable, than we 
cvuld ever | efore procure, uu's’s we purchase foreign salt. 





General Intelligence. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 








In another place we have noticed the singular 
success, which has attended the arms of Great 
Britain, in conjunction with those of the three 

reat European powers associated with her in re- 

ucing to subjection the refractory Pash of Egypt, 
and in maintaining ‘‘ the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire under the reigning dynasty.’’ 
The series of triumphs, which she has achieved in 
bringing about the submission of Mehemet Ali, con- 
stitutes, however, but a portion of her recent mili- 
tary achievements. Wherever her strength has been 
put forth, it seems to have overcome all opposition. 
In the war she has recently waged against China, 
the resistance she has opposed to insurrectionary 
movements within the boundaries of her India posses- 
sions, and her encroachments upon the smaller sove- 
reignties, which separate her from Persia and Tar- 
tary, the presence of her fleets or armies has been 
but the immediate prelude to submission on the part 
of her antagonists. She takes possession of the 
Island of Chusan, which surrenders after a short and 
feeble resistance, and the Chinese Empire submits 
to her terms. In Nepaul and some of the other 
northern states of Hindostan, the theatre of recent 
disaffection, her authority is re-established. In Af- 
ghanistan Dost Mohammed, with an army of 8,000 
men, has been signally defeated in an attempt upon 
Cabul, and himself severely wounded : and a British 
force is to occupy the city of Herat, upon the north- 
eastern confines of Persia, more than 800 miles west 
of the Indian frontier. 

Twenty-two years ago the Abbe de Pradt in an 
able i on the state of Europe after the Congress 
of Aix-La-Chapelle, thus graphically describes the 
power of England : 

‘‘The empire of England is immense, as inde- 
‘*tructible. More than sixty millions of men, either 
‘‘in Europe, or Asia or America obey her laws. 
*< She colonizes the world, and covers it with Eng- 
‘lish population. She girds the globe with a chain 
‘‘of posts, disposed with art around its circumfe- 
‘*rence ; thus placing every avenue, and every pas- 
‘* sage from place to place under her control, and, 
‘‘as it were, under her key. From Heligoland to 
‘* Madras, and from the Ganges to Hudson’s Bay ; 
‘*at Jersey, at Gibraltar, at Corfu, at Malta, at the 
“* Cape of Good Hope, at St. Helena, at the isle of 
“« France, Ceylon, Antigua, Trinidad, Jamaica, Hal- 
‘« ifax, everywhere she is found seated upon rocks, or 
‘* placed upon inaccessible islands ; everywhere in 
‘* safety herself, everywhere menacing others.’’* 

Since this sketch was drawn, her territory, popu- 
lation, resources, and, if possible, her influence with 
the great powers of Europe, have been vastly aug- 
mented. In regard to her relations to us he ob- 
served : 

‘The distance, which separates England from 
“« America constitutes the strength of the latter; in 
‘* Europe, the vicinity of England causes the mis- 
‘* chief; she is, as it were, the next door neighbor 
‘to all; but with America, it is requisite to lose 
‘* sight of England ; to make a long voyage ; and re- 
‘*main very far from her ports, her magazines and 
‘* her arsenels.”? 

This element of strength, if it were such, we have 
in some degree lost. The successful application of 
steam to the navigation of the ocean has nearly an- 
nihilated distance, and makes us, like the powers of 
Europe, the near neighbor of England. 

What influence, if any, are her recent successes 
to exert upon the unsettled questions between her 
and us? As respects her, we trust none whatever— 
certainly none as respects us. And yet with regard 
to her there may be some cause of apprehension. 
She stands supreme among the nations of Europe, 
Asia and Africa ; bending her allies to her purposes, 
d.ctating to her enemies the terms, on which they 
may enjoy her friendship, and prescribing to belli- 
gerents the conditions, on which they may be per- 
mitted to make peace. Her own quarrels having 
been adjusted, and the objects of her interposition 
in the affairs of others having been accomplished, 
there is nothing in the old world to prevent her from 
turning her attention to the new. Can we be sure that 
she will bring to the adjustment of the controversies 
between her and us as just a spirit of conciliation as 
she would have felt if her fortunes had been less suc- 
cessful, if the flames of war were now desolating 
her possessions in the East, or if her armies and 
fleets were in requisition to enforce her mediation in 
the cause of the Sultan? We fear not. Conceding to 
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She is a power whose morning drumbeat, following the 
sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth 
daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of the mar- 
tial airs of England.”—DanreL Wesster. 








her the disposition to do us full justice, we cannot 
forget the lesson, which all history teaches, that 
views of right are in danger of being influenced by 
the estimate, which a nation puts on its ability to 
enforce them. Without intending to impeach the 
good faith of Great Britain, we cannot refrain from 
the apprehension, that the settlement of the questions 
of national right, which are pending between her and 
us, will be rendered more difficult by the triumph 
of her diplomacy and her arms in three quarters of 
the globe. 

The most difficult of these questions is the North- 
eastern Boundary. We say the most difficult, be- 
cause the geographical position of the territory 
claimed by Great Britain renders it, in her estima- 
tion, indispensable to the security of her North 
American possessions, and because, as we believe, 
no intelligent individual in the United States who 
has examined the subject, has any doubt that this 
territory falls on our side of the line as described by 
the treaty of 1783. Possibly she may consider the 

uestion of right equally clear in her favor. If so, 
the subject becomes still more difficult of adjust- 
ment. 

In the settlement of another question, the viola- 
tion of our territory and the destruction of the lives 
and property of our citizens in the affair of the 
Caroline, there is equal cause for apprehension. 
It is unnecessary to enter into details. The facts 
are matter of public notoriety, and few of our citizens 
have felt so little interest in the subject as not to 
have become familiar with them. We intend onl 
to advert to a recent admission by Mr. Fox, the Bri- 
tish minister at Washington, which, so far as the 
government of Great Britain is concerned, places 
the subject under a new and most important aspect. 
In a letter to the Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth, 
on the 13th December last, complaining of the arrest 
of Mr. Alexander McLeod, late deputy sheriff of the 
Niagara district in Upper Canada, by the local au- 
thorities of one of the western counties of this state 
on a charge of participating in the destruction of the 
Caroline, Mr. in said in reference to this occur- 
rence: ‘‘The act was the public act of persons 
obeying the constituted autho. ies of her Majesty’s 
province ;”’ a fact, which, as |vir. Forsyth says in 
reply, had ‘‘not been before communicated to the 
government of the United States by a person autho- 
rized to make the admission.”? Before this declara- 
tion was made, it was in the power of the British 
government to disavow the act of destroying the 
Caroline, and to hold the persons immediately con- 
cerned in it responsible for this violation of our ter- 
ritory. This redress cannot now be made without 
repudiating the declaration of its minister at Wash- 
ington, or disavowing an act of the constituted au- 
thorities of Canada. The adjustment of this ques- 
tion is, therefore, surrounded with new difficulties. 

We have said that the recent triumphs of Great 
Britain, and her ability to bring to the settlement of 
any controversy with us her whole military and na- 
val power, can have no influence, as respect us, 
upon the questions to be adjusted. In this sentiment 
we are sure every American citizen will concur. 
Our policy is pacific. The genius of our political 
institutions, the nature of our pursuits, and our ha- 
bits of thought are alike averse from war, and from 
all interference in the affairs of other nations. We 
desire to grow in wealth and strength, not by exter- 
nal accession, but by the peaceable development of 
our own resources within our own territorial limits. 
Abstaining scrupulously from all invasion of the 
rights of others, we are naturally the more tenacious of 
ourown. Our views of right cannot be made to bend 
to any consideration drawn from the physical power 
of the nation, which calls the justness of those views 
in question. We can make no concession to a 
strong government, which we would not, with the 
same readiness, make to a weak one. Such we be- 
lieve to be the universal feeling and determination 
of the American people: and, while such a spirit 
animates us, we can have no fears for the issue of a 
contest with any foreign power, through whatever ef- 
forts or trials we may be compelled to open the way 
to an honorable peace. 

But we earnestly hope the difficulties which em- 
barrass the settlement of the questions referred to, 
may be met with such a spirit of conciliation on both 
sides as to secure the restoration of harmony to our 
councils. Both countries have, in their commercial 
connexions, the strongest interest to maintain peace. 
Warlike as England has been, her power has rather 
been put forth for the extension of her commerce than 
for conquest : or, at least, territorial acquisitions have 
been sought for mainly as auxiliary to her stupen- 
dous systems of domestic industry, which constitute 
the basis of her strencth. If there is reason to ap- 
prehend, therefore, that the spirit of exultation ex- 
cited by her success in other quarters of the globe 
may dispose her to look less favorably upon such an 
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adjustment of the questions in dispute as we deem 
due to justice and right, there is equal reason, per- 
haps, to hope, that this feeling may be overbalanced 
by the desire of avoiding any interruption of her 
commercial intercourse with us*—an intercourse 
which is of greater pecuniary value to her than her 
commerce with any other foreign power, and which 
could not be cut off without drying up one of the 
richest fountains of her prosperity. 





* The vital importance of our intercourse with Eng- 
jand to her manufacturing industry, may be estimated 
from the following extract from a review in the London 
Atheneum of October last, of D. Royle’s Essay on the 
Productive Resources of India. After speaking of the 
cotton of India as inferior in quality to the American, 
the Reviewer observes : é 

“ No product is of more im nce to India and to Eng- 
Jand than cotton. India was long an exporter of cotton piece 
goods ; but steam has caused a revulsion in her commerce, 
and her native weavers have all but abandoned the manufac- 
ture. On the other hand, the cotton manufacture of England 
is now the most important branch of the national industry ; 
and were any political convulsion, such as a servile war in 
the Southern States of America, to cut off the supply of the 
raw material, the whole north of England would be brought 
to the verge of ruin. Nor is this a visionary danger; tour 
years ago, in consequence merely of a continuance of unfa- 
vorable winds, the stock of raw cotton on hand was not ade- 
quate to the supply of more than six weeks’ consumption ; 
and had the same wind continued much longer, the mills of 
Lancashire must have closed.” 


EVENTS OF THE DAY. 


[Ar the commencement of the running sketch of 
the current events, at home and abroad, which it is 
our intention to give monthly under this head, the 
reader will indulge us in a brief retrospect of occur- 
rences and of the affairs of the old world, immedi- 
ately preceding the date of our publication. ] 








o- 
The events in the old world, during the past twelve 
mouths, are peculiar and highly interesting. The eastern 
question, by which we mean the out-break between the 
Sublime Porte (Sultan Abdul Mejid*) and the Pacha of 
Egypt, Mehemet Ali, has drawn within its vortex the five 
great powers of Europe, viz: France, England, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia. And although the surface of things 
in Europe is yet placid, it will not fail to exercise, in its re. 
mote effects, a sensible influence upon the relations not 
only of the allied powers, but of the Ottoman Empire, and 
its yet nominal dependencies, Egypt and Syria. 
he Sultan would be powerless against the vigorous de- 
fection of the Pacha, unless protected by the guaranties, 
and we may add the guns, of the allied powers. Mehemet 
Ali has proved himself as much an over-match for his no- 
minal! chief, as he is superior to him in the qualities that 
fit him to govern or to conquer. He is, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary man. ‘Twice within eight years have his victori- 
ous arms been prevented from reaching Constantinople, 
only by the interference of the European powerr, who 
have guarantied “the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 
Within fiftecu years he may be said to have changed the 
face of Egypt; and to have introduced arts, manufac. 
tures, improvement, power, security and order—and op- 
pression doubticss, but yet better far than the de tion 
of oppression into which the country had fallen before he 
assumed or siezed the reins of government. And yet this 
remarkable individual was forty-seven years old before he 
even learned to read and write.t 


* Abdul Mched—according to an English periodical—son of 
Mahmoud, now 19 years of age. ‘* He has come to his throne,” 
says a witty publication, “as a man might come to his din- 
ner, with a party of wild beasts round the table. It is net 
likeiy he can much enjoy his meal.” 

The following account of the young Sultan by one, who 
was brought into close contact with him, is decidedly favor- 
able to the qualities of his heart. But we find no credit given 
te him for any of those sterner qualities which we are apt to 
regard as indispensable to the Head of the Ottoman Empire : 

The Leipsic Gazette says that the Prussian painter Krets- 
chner, after having taken Mehemet Ali’s portrait in Egypt, 

roceeded to Constantinople, where he was admitted to the 
Enblime Porte, for the purpose of painting the portrait of the 
Sultan. Herr Kretschner was presented on the 15th October, 
and had his first sitting a few days after. The Sultan wore 
a blue coat with red collar, not unlike the uniform of the 
Prussian cavalry officers. On his breast was displayed the 
Nishan, that distinguished Ottoman order, composed of 
sparkling brilliants. The embroidery on his outer garment 
glittered with gold and precious stones. ‘‘He fixed his eyes 
on mine,” writes Herr Kretschner, “took the attitude, in 
which he was desirous that I should paint him and said, ‘I 
feel assured that you will answer my expectation in the first 
rtrait you make of me.’ I then commenced my work, and 
Phad an abundance of time to study the interesting physiog- 
nomy of this youthful sovereign. It is less handsome than 
intelligent. The small-pox has left deep ravages on his coun- 
tenance. His complexion is pale. He looks more like a man 
of twenty-two than a youth of eighteen years of age. His 
beard is tolerably strong at the chin, but the mustachios are 
seanty. Amiability and goodness of ye are perce pti- 
ble in his features: they even breathe from the tones of his 
voice. His organ is at once soft and sonorous, and his con- 
versation is interesting.” . 

t In a conversation with Dr. Bowring, Mehemet Ali said: 

“T came to Egypt, and I found it inhabited by barbarians; 
there was scarcely one person in the country able to read or 
write. In fact, only one man could I discover who was fit for 
a secretary. Now I have done what I can to civilize the 
country. "Thaew that Europe was more advanced than Egypt, 
and I endeavored to bring to Egypt the knowledge of Europe. 

“If Il could devote myself for ten years to the improvement 
of Egypt, should I live so long, | would entirely change the 
appearance of the country. I have done something already, 
but nothing to what I will do. 

“T have educated at any own expense some thousand of 











About midsummer, in 1839, when Ibrahim Pacha, aid- 
ed by his father, the downfall of the Ottoman 
Empire, the five by a solemn declaration, dated 
the 27th July, publicly guarantied its integrity and inde- 
pendence under the reigning dynasty. ‘This assurance 
was communicated to the respective governments,—to 
the British Parliament in a specch from the throne on the 
27th of August, and tothe French Chambers by Louis Phi- 
lippe on the 23d December. “ Our policy is still (said the 
king of the French) to assure the preservation and integri- 
ty of that empire, whose existence is so necessary for the 
maintenance of a general peace.” 

The victory of Nezib,* an army of 100,000 men in Syria 
under Ibrahim, a large standing force in Egypt, and a ma- 
rine that had grown from two battle ships to sixty vessels 
of war, including the Turkish fleet then in the harbor of 
Alexandria, gave to Mchemet Ali advantages which he 
was not inclined to yield, unless the guaranties of the al- 
lied powers were extended to him, and made to include 
some of the fruits of his rebellion and conquests. 

While the English minister, Palmerston, under the in- 
fluence, as was alleged, of Nesselrode of Russia, and his 
subtle diplomatist Brunow, was forming agreements to 
arrest the progress of the Pasha, and to drive him back 
within his Egyptian and a portion of his Syrian posses. 
sions, the aspects in France were daily assuming a more 
threatening appearance for the allied guarantors of “a ge- 
neral peace.” The people and the chambers warmly 
espoused the cause of Mehemet Ali, so far as to insist 
that, as he had suspended hostilities at the interposition of 
France, relying upon the moral influence of that pow- 
er to protect him from injurious or humiliating conces. 





people. I have sent some of them to Europe, and I am told 
that even in the schools of Europe many of my young men 
have distinguished themselves. 

“Your country (England) has reached its present eminence 
by the labors of many generations; and no country can be 
made suddenly great and flourishing. Now I have done some- 
thing for Egypt. I have begun to improve her; and she may 
be compared, in some respects, not only with Eastern, but 
with European countries. I have much to learn, and so have 
my people; and I am now sending Edhem Bey with fifteen 
young men to learn what your country canteach. They must 
see with their own eyes; they must learn to work with their 
own hands; they must examine your manufactures; they 
must try to discover how and why you are superior to us; 
and when they have been among your people a sufficient time 
they must come home and instruct my people. 

“The English have made many great discoveries, but the 
best of their discoveries is that of steam navigation.” Itold 
him the inventor of steam navigation was an American, and 
he replied, ‘‘ Had they not had fathers like you, they would 
not have been such clever children.”’ 

An English official writer, who insists that the Pacha is a 
merciless tyrant, (just now this is the expected language in 
England,) and that under his system of government the coun- 
try is deeper sunk in poverty than it ever was under Turkish 
misrule, nevertheless says: 

“IT should, however, do him great injustice were I to deny 
that the machinery of his administration is infinitely superior 
to the Turkish, and has established public security on as firm 
a footing, both in Egypt and Syria, as in any state in Europe. 
The Arab tribes of Damascus, and along the Jordan, are skil- 
fully kept within bounds; and robbery among his own sub- 
jects is scarcely ever heard of. In fact, as an administator, 

e stands without a rival in the East; nor is there an Asiatic 
who can pretend to half his tact and power in keeping his 
sovereignty together, and shielding it from assault; but his 
commanding position is the creation of his own individual 
talent; his son may inherit it, but he must be similarly gifted 
to retain it; and in this respect, if 1 may judge from the con- 
current voice of public opinion, Ibrahim is vastly inferior to 
his father.”’ = as 

Our countrymaa ———— in his “ye and highly inte- 
resting ‘‘ Incidents of Travelin Egypt,’”’ &c. thus describes the 


Pacha: 

“The life and character of Mehemet Ali are a study anda 
problem. Like Bernadotte of Sweden, he has risen from the 
rank of a common soldier, and now sits firmly and securely 
ona throne of his own making. He has risen by the usual 
road to greatness omens the Turks—war, bloodshed, and 
treachery. In early life his bold and daring spirit attracted 
the attention of beys, pachas and the Sultan himself; and 
having attained a prominent position in the bloody wars 
which distracted Egypt under the Mamelukes, boldness, crue}- 
ty, intrigue, and treachery placed him on the throne of the 
califfs, and neither then nor since have these usual engines 
of Turkish government, these usual accompaniments of 
Turkish greatness, for a moment deserted him. The exter- 
mination of the Mamelukes, the former lords of Egypt, as re- 
gards the number killed, is perhaps nothing in comparison 
with the thousands whose blood cries out from the earth 
against him; but the manner in which it was effected brands 
the Pacha as the prince of traitors and murderers. He has 
been constantly aiming 3t introducing European improve- 
ments; has raised and disciplined an army according to Eu- 
ropean tactics; increased the revenues, particularly by in- 
troducing the culture of cotton, and has made Egypt, trom 
the Mediterranean to the Cataracts, as safe for the traveller 
as the streets of New-York. It remains to be seen, whether, 
after all, he has not done more harm than good, and whether 
the miserable and oppressed condition of his subjects does 
not more than counterbalance all the good that he has done 
for Egypt.”” ‘‘More recently, availing himself of a trifling 
dispute with the governor of Acre, he turned his arms against 
the Sultan, invaded Syria, and, after a long siege, took and 
made himself master of Acre; his victorious armies under 
his son Ibrahim swept all Syria; Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Aleppo fell into his hands; and beating the Sultan’s forces 
wherever he met them, in mid-winter he led his Egyptians 
over Mount Taurus, defeated thé grand vizier with more than 
100,000 men almost under the walls of Constantinople, and 
wouid have driven the Sultan from the throne of his ances- 
tors, if the Russians, the old cnemies of the Porte, had not 
come in to his relief.” 

* This battle was fought on the 23d June, 1839, between the 
Turkish army, commanded by Hafiz Pacha, upon whom the 
Porte had conferred the nominal viceroyship of Egypt, and 
Ibrahim Pacha, at the head of the Egyptian army in Syria, num- 
bering not less than 60,000 men. It was a fierce engagement, 
in which the Turk was completely routed, with great loss— 
and the blow was succeeded by the death of the Sultan Mah- 
moud, who expired at Constantinople on the Ist July, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and thirty-first of his reign—and 
on the 14th of that month, by the surrender into the hands of 
Mehemet Ali, through the defection of the Turkish Admiral, 
of the entire Turkish fleet of tweuty-seven vessels and two 
steamboats. 








sions, it was as much their duty to interfere in his behalf, 
against the propositions of Russia and England, as it had 
been at an earlier stage of the negotiations to protect the 
impotency of the Sultan against the growing power of the 
Pacha. In this spirit, M. Thiers was called to the head 
of the ministry in March, 1840. It was regarded at the 
time as the war ministry ; and the elevation of M. Thiers 
was in accordance with that feeling and with the then po. 
pular will. That celebrated minister—celebrated not less 
among the learned, and as a historian, philosopher and 
orator, than in the political circlee—avowed the determina. 
tion of France to maintain its faith with the Pacha, even 
to a war with England. M. Guizot was commissioned to 
the English court, as the representative of this feeling, 
and is said to have declared on his departure from Paris, 
“ I will forfeit my reputation if the Brunow treaty be ever 
signed.” Instead of the terms of that treaty, his first act 
was to require, in pursuance of instructions from his go- 
vernment, that the Pacha be allowed the hereditary sove- 
—7 of Syria as well as Egypt: but the only conces. 
sion that Lord Palmerston could be induced to make was 
a life possession to a fraction of Syria, in addition to the 
sovereignty of Egypt ; and the alliance of Russia and the 
influence of the associate powers, being controling consid- 
derations with England, the treaty was signed on the 15th 
July, 1840, without the knowledge or consent of France. 
This treaty gave to Mchemet Ali the sovereignty of Egypt, 
and we believe the pachalic of Acre, without the fortress, 
for life ; expelling him of course from the residue of Syria 
and from the pachalics of Tripoli, Damascus and Aleppo. 

When two days afterwards the treaty was communica- 
ted to the French government, it was received with a ge- 
neral expression of indignant surprise. Lord Palmerston 
attempted explanations, but they were rejected by M. 
Thiers and the French chambers. The fortifications were 
pushed with vigor, and the ministerial agents were active 
in arming at all points. 

The ultimatum of the four powers was presented to Me- 
hemet Ali on the 11th of August; and although not form. 
ally rejected, the Pacha, relying, it was supposed, on the 
strength of his position, resolved to maintain it by a re. 
newed appealtoarms. His measures were taken with vigor, 
fresh forces were called into the field, the fortifications at 
Alexandria, Acre, Beyroot, &c. strengthened, the insur- 
rection in the Syrian mountains partially if not altogether 
quelled, and every apparent preparation made to maintain 
the integrity of the territory he had governed for the past 
six or seven years, from the designs, whatever they might 
be, of the combined powers. 

But there was soon a change in the face of things, not 
less remarkable than decisive. 

The measures of the allies were taken with great promp- 
titude. A formidable English fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Stopford and Commodore Napicr, were soon off 
the Syrian coast: and a considerable force, Turks, Aus. 
trians and British, in cooperation. A series of reverses to 
the Pacha, and of brilliant successes for the allies, which 
we shall narrate briefly, followed. 

Meanwhile the negotiations were resumed. France, sin- 
cerely desirous of peace, or, probably, not without fear of 
reprisal upon her Algerine possessions, urged Mehemet to 
concessions, to which he was no less prompted by results, 
Accordingly, he proffered his submission to the will of the 
Sultan, accepting the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt, 
and throwing himself upon the magnanimity of the Porte 
for any additional territory actually in his possession. 
The Sultan, by whom, as may be supposed, the treaty of 
July was joyfully received, not only rejected the proffered 
act of submission, but proceeded formally to depose and 
excommunicate Mchemet Ali. At the divan on that oc. 
casion, the English and Russian resident ambassadors were 
present. 

The influence of the Thiers ministry, although waning, 
was yet in the ascendant in France. How the summary 
and unexpected proceeding of the Sultan was viewed, an 
extract from a long and able reply of M. Thiers to Lord 
Palmerston, dated the 9th October, will show : 

“ Mehemet Ali, in reply to the summons of the Sultan, has 
declared that he submitted himself to the will of his august 
master; that he accepted the hereditary possession of Egypt; 
and that he placed himself, with respect to the remainder o 
the territories actually in his occupation, entirely at the mag- 
nanimity of the Sultan. ” 

“We have made known to the British cabinet the interpre- 
tation which must be put upon this mode of expressing him- 
self; and although Mehemet Ali would not consent to de- 
clare immediately the full extent of the concessions to which 
he had been led to agree by the pressing recommendations of 
France, we have taken it upon ourselves to make them known, 
and we have announced that the viceroy resigns himself to 
the necessity of accepting the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt, 
and the possession during his life of Syria ; at the same tme 
consenting to abandon immediately Cundia, Adana, and the 
Holy Cities. We must also add that had the Pcrte adhered 
to this arrangement, we would at once have consented to 
guarantee its fulfilment in concert with the powers which are 
occupied in determining the future condition of the Ottoman 


Empire. ; 
“Tn reply to these concessions, the Porte, either acting spon 
taneously, or else swayed by hasty and inconsiderate coun 


sels, profiered on the spot at the moment—the Porte, I repeat, 
before any reference could be made to the allied powers, re- 
slied to the submissive answer of the Viceroy, by declaring 
Ge deposition. Such a step, equally outrageous and unex 


pected, goes beyond even the spirit of the treaty of July 15th, 
and exceeds also the most extraordinary results which might 
have been expected to arise out of that document.” 

“The question with respect to the limits which ought to be 
established in Syria in order to divide the possessions of the 
Sultan from those of the Viceroy of Egypt, might with safety 
be left to the chances of the war now actually in progress, but 
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France cannot prevail upon herself to abandon to such a 
chance the existence of Mehemet Ali as prince vassal of the 
empire. Whatever territorial limits may ultimately separate 
the two powers by the fortune of war, their continued double 
existence is necessary to Europe, and France cannot consent 
to admit the suppression either of the one or of the other. 
Disposed as she is to enter on and take part in every accepta- 
ble arrangement which shall have tor its basis the double 
guarantee of the existence of the Sultan and that of the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, she confines herself at present to the declara- 
tion on her part that she cannot consent to the carrying into 
execution of the act of deposition pronounced at Constant- 
nople.” 

Thirteen days afterwards, however, (on the 22d Oct.) 
the pacific policy triumphed. M. Thiers, requiring a 
stronger course in relation to the Pacha of Egypt, and a 
formidable addition to the army,—to which the king with- 
held his assent—threw up the seals of office; anda new 
ministry, of which Soult was the president and minister of 
war, and Guizot of foreign affairs, was quickly formed. 
The king’s speech at the opening of the chambers on the 
5th November, adopted the pacific tone, declaring that he 
“had the dignity of the country at heart, as much as its 
security and repose ;” and that “in persevering in the 
moderate and conciliatory policy of which we had reaped 
the fruit for the last ten years, I have placed France in a 
position to face the chances which the course of events in 
the east may produce.” The king was sustained by the 
chambers, and the ministerial candidates for the presidency, 
vice-presidency and other offices of the chamber of deputies, 
were carried by large majorities, And subsequently (on 
the 18th Nov.) M. Guizot, one of the most remarkable men 
of the age, not less distinguished, if any thing more emi- 
nent, than his distinguished predecessor, in the walks of 
philosophy and letters, and as a profound thinker, writer 
and orator, stated the policy of his government, past and 
present, in a very clear and able speech on the address in- 
tended as a reply to the king’s speech. It expressed entire 
confidence in the integrity of the objects of the treaty of 
July, “the intervention of four poweis, on the Sultan's de- 
mand, to regulate in concert the relations of the Sultan 
and of the Pacha of Egypt :” but said that the treaty was 
attended at least with limited danger—* quite another 
matter may arise than what is sought for—the powers 
may be led, urged on, and prevailed upon to do more than 
they have undertaken—hence the necessity of armaments 
which the king’s government has ordered—armaments of 
precaution and foresight, which are destined to guarantee 
the security of France, and the maintenance of her rank 
in the world,” &c. It conceived that a serious error had 
been committed on both sides, in listening to the dissen- 
tions or disagreements, which might have been compro- 
mised by negotiation and by accepting either the proposi- 
tion of England for the heirship of Egypt and the pachalic 
of Acre for life, or that of France for the heirship of 
Egypt and Syria for life, yielding Adana, Candia and 
Arabia ; and that either was better than the state of affairs 
in which matters had merged. “ But,” added M. Guizot, 
“the treaty being concluded, the great policy abandoned, (pa- 
cification by compromise), and the isolation of France con- 
summated, there is, I repeat, no other position to be adopt- 
ed than that which has been assumed by the cabinet in the 
speech of the crown—a position which it maintains, and 
will maintain—the pacific position, armed by precaution 
and foresight, and in expectancy.” In reply to the claim 
that the interests of France in the east, its relations with 
Mehemet Ali, and the insult it had received in the treaty, 
required more than this at its hands, M. Guizot said that 
although not a fair proceeding on the part of the four powers, 
the treaty was not an affront, a political insult—that there 
never was an intention either to deceive, to defy or to iso- 
late France. It was a wrong, which France had a right 
to complain of; but not a case of war. And with regard to 
her relations with the Pacha, nothing could be more signi- 
ficant of the design of France to abandon Mehemet Ali to 
his fate, notwithstanding the explicit declaration of M. 
Thiers of the 9th October, than this extract : 

“With respect to our interests in the east, it is evident, gen- 
tlemen, that the question of knowing what will be the division 
of territory in the heart of the Ottoman Empire, between the 
Sultan and his Pachas, that the question of knowing whether 
Syria _will belong to the Sultan or to the Pacha of Egypt, 1s 
not of much moment to France—that it is not, at least, an af- 
fair from which war ought to arise. Not onlyis it not so, but 
we have always stated that the policy of every cabinet, which 
at every period, has been the division of the territories between 
the Mussulman, in the interior of the Ottoman Empire, was of 
little consequence to us; the maintenance of peace, the main- 
tenance of the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, as a whole, with respect to the great European pow- 
ers, that is what concerns us. We have no formal engage- 
ment with the Pacha; no one infers so at the present ume; 
but it is stated that we have moral engagements, that the sup- 
= which we gave him bids us to go further. Further! We 

iave supported the Pacha in most of his pretensions; we 
claimed for him Egypt and Syria as heirships; we stated that 
nothing must be imposed on him by force—that his pacific 
adhesion to a negotiation must be obtained, as in 1833. That 
was stated by all the cabinets at every period. For him, and 
on account of him, in order to maintain him in the position 
which I have just described, we accepted the coolness of our 
best allies—we accepted isolation—we accepted considerable 
armaments and the enormous expenses that accompany them 
—we have accepted the chances of a general war—we have 
done all that influence can do, and it is not enough! We 
must have war! a general war, as if the matter referred to our 
most intimate allies, to our frontiers, or that our own provinces 
or national existence were in question! That is contrary to 
the most simple common sense. We have strenuously sup- 


ported and served the Pacha; we have resolutely put forth 
or him all the influence of France ; we have accepted on his 
account a difficult and dangerous situation. 


That is not suf- 





ficient in order to accomplish all the good that we wish him ; 
we assuredly do not owe him more ; and never, at any period, 
has any power more pledged and compromised itself for so 
distant and uncertain an ally.” 

While the pacific policy in France was thus withdraw. 
ing from the Pacha, the aid of that power so confidently 
promised under the Thiers ministry, the reverses in Syria 
to which we have already alluded, and which we proceed 
to narrate, were in progress. 

Early in September the English and Austrian vessels of 
war and steam vessels were in the Mediterranean in large 
force, with English, Austrian and Turkish troops, and 
the Druses, from the mountains. The Austrian, Russian 
and Prussian consuls quitted Egypt. Izzet Mehemet, the 
newly appointed Pacha of Egypt, arrived off Beyroot, in 
an Austrian steam vessel, with perhaps 800 Turkish 
troops. Admiral Napier was in command of the allied 
forces, and had made his head-quarters on shore. Ibrahim 
and Soliman Pacha were in command of the Egyptian and 
Syrian troops, and were in considerable strength in the 
vicinity of Beyroot and at fortified points and passes in 
the mountains. 

On the 11th September, the English and allied fleet an- 
chored before Beyroot, and made every preparation for 
an immediate attack upon the town and forts on the coast. 
On the 12th, they bombarded and destroyed the fortifica- 
tions. 

The following beautiful description of the entrance of 
the allied fleet into the harbor of Beyroot, is given in a let- 
ter from Messrs. Thomson and Wolcott, two American 
missionaries, who had taken refuge on board the United 
States corvette Cyane, which was anchored off the town 
during the attack : 


“On the following morning, the flag-ship of the British ad- 
miral, Sir Robert Stopford, made its appearance, followed by 
a naval armament which made it fearfully evident that the 
cloud which had been gathering, and which we had watched 
with such solicitude, was now to burst in fury upon the land. 
In addition to the large ships already drawn up in battle array, 
the appearance of forty vessels more, as with full sail they 
swept around the point of the cape, and hovered like birds of 
prey over the coast, presented a spectacle of exciting grandeur, 
such as Beyroot never saw before, and may never witness 
again. ‘The number of hostile ships of war now collected in 
its harbor was as follows: English, one three-decker, eight 
line of battle ships, four steamers, three frigates, two brigs and 
one corvette ; ‘Turkish, one line of battle ship, one frigate and 
three corvettes, with twenty-four transport vessels; Austrian, 
two frigates and one corvette ; total, fifty-one. The ships of 
each nation were commanded by an admiral. They brought 
with them about fifteen hundred British marines and five 
thousand Turkish soldiers, together with some field pieces, 
and several thousand stand of arms, designed for the moun- 
taineers. ‘They anchored in concerted positions, and the 
whole harbor through the day presented a scene of the high- 
est excitement. The stern command from the harsh-tongued 
trumpet, the heavy plunge of the strong-armed anchor, the 
low but mighty murmur of thousands in active preparation, 
spreading over the whole surface of the sea, the boats with 
officers in full dress flitting across the water in every direc- 
tion, in prompt obedience to the mysterious signals of Admiral 
Stoplord, flying at the mast-head of the Princess Charlotte, 
uniting with ell the din and hurry and confusion of a large 
armament of different nations, customs, and costumes, com- 
ing to anchor, composed such a scene as is rarely beheld and 
never forgotten.” 

An English officer wrote from on board the Princess 
Charlotte : 


“The marines were all landed by the steamers, under the 
command of Captain Napier, of the Powerful, and then the 
work began in gallant style; the Princess Charlotte, Edin- 
burgh, Benbow, Ganges and Bellerophon, poured their de- 
structive broadsides into the devoted town of Beyroot, which 
in the short time of two hours presented a heap of smoking 
ruins. The marines, in the meantime, had not been idle, 
having, assisted by the other ships, soon hoisted the British 
jack upon the forts on the coast. Our loss is trifling, consi- 
dering the number of men engaged. The total is six killed 
and sixteen wounded. Four ea since died of their wounds. 
We have lost no officers. Lieutenant Gifford, of the Cyclops, 


wounded. We are now about eleven thousand strong on 
shore. The number of Egyptians killed and wounded ex- 


ceeds 1,000 men.” 

Ibrahim, however, continued to hold possession of the 
town. It was stated that the American consulate had 
suffered most by the bombardment and the subsequent pil- 
lage of the valuables and furniture by the Egyptian troops. 
The stores of the British merchants had likewise been ran- 
sacked. The British consul was in the British camp, with 
Commodore Napier. 

Sarpa, the ancient Srpon, and its garrison of nearly 
3,000 men, its immense stores of arms and ammunition 
and provisions—of materiel of every description—full into 
the hands of the allied forces on the 27th September. On 
the 26th, four vessels of war (one the Thunderer, 84) and 
two steam frigates, with 600 marines and 1,500 Turkish 
troops, proceeded from Djouni to Sidon. The force was 
here increased by the very seasonable arrival of the steamer 
Stromboli, having on board from three to four hundred 
marines, from England, having touched at Gibraltar and 
Malta, and of the Hydra from Tyre. ‘The steamers having 
towed the other ships in position, they all anchored, form. 
ing a crescent, which completely commanded the town from 
one extremity to the other. A flag of truce was sent on 
shore and the town summoned. “ The ships opened fire 
about 8 A. M. and it was only after they had been thun- 
dering for an hour or so (says an English officer) that we 
could form some estimate of the strength of the place. 
Shot and shell fell upon it as thick as hailstones, without 
either making any very visible impression upon the walls, 
or enabling us to catch a glimpse of the red fez of a single 
soldicr. At about one o’clock, however, a breach was 





made in the sea wall of the fort, while at nearly the same 
time one of the terrific broadsides of the Thunderer swept 
in the whole side of the outer barrack square.” 

A landing was then attempted by the entire force in pin- 
naces, under a heavy fire of army petars from the besieged, 
and by the aid of scaling ladders, the centre fort carried 
by storm, ‘T'he barracks and fort on the right were carried 
by one section of the allies, led on by Commodore Napier, 
the main body of the Egyptians retreating up a narrow 
arched street; and the attack on the extreme left by the 
marines of the Stromboli and the Austrian frigate, under 
Captain Wrugloch and Lieutenant Hockin, who was shot 
down in the breach. “ The object of this division was to 
gain the fortress, which commands the whole town from 
an eminence almost in the centre. The attacking party 
fought their way gallantly through the streets, firing up 
into the houses upon their assailants, and in less than an 
hour their flag was floating from the fortress. The rig- 
ging of the ships was immediately manned, and three in- 
spiring cheers announced the complete success of the at- 
tack.” : 

The leader of the Egyptian force, Hassan Bey, headed 
a sortie from a large house near the barracks on the right, 
and having three different times fired upon ihe marines, he 
himself fell, having received three musket balls through the 
body. No man could have served a cause with more des- 
perate fidelity. From one of the prisoners it was subse- 
quently ascertained that this leader had cut down one of 
his followers who, at the last moment, attempted to hoist 
a white flag. He refused quarter with two marines’ bay- 
onets at his breast; and until he had fallen his troops 
neither gave nor would receive quarter. Seeing the soi. 
diers and marines in possession of the fort, the barracks, 
and the principal street, the Egyptians at this point offered 
no further resistance, and eighteen hundred of them at 
once laid down their arms, 

The English or allied loss was small, Lieutenant Hockin 
and six or eight marines killed, but a considerable number 
wounded The Turks suffered in about the same propor- 
tion. About 300 Egyptians were killed; and 2,470, in- 
cluding sick, were taken prisonerggand sent to Djouni. 
The pillage of the town could not be altogether prevented. 
A new house, just finished, and splendidly furnished by 
Soliman Pacha, was completely gutted, and the valuable 
furniture destroyed. But it is said that no act of violence 
towards the Egyptian prisoners was committed. 

“Tbrahim (says an English writer) had evidently made this 
place the depot for the southern division of his army. Every 
place, every house, in fact, in this quarter, was full of stores, 

ruvisions in abundance, clothing, arms and ammunition. 

“he three or four streets through which we passed presented 
the same evidence of the destructive effects of the firing from 
the ships. By the direction of the officers, the body of Has- 
san Bay was removed to a shed, and a sentinel placed beside 
it. Evenin death you might trace the character of savage bra- 
very that marke! him through life. In his pockets were found 
some papers; most of them, however, illegible, having been 
torn by the shot or stained.” 

Tyre* also quickly followed its ancient associate, and 
gave in to the allies. 

A garrison of 1,500 men had been thrown into Tyre 
by Ibrahim Pacha about ten days before the Castor fri- 
gate anchored before the town, and demanded its sur- 
render, on the 28th September. The summons not 
having been complied with, the frigate opened fire, 
and the town being without artillery, the troops were 
obliged to evacuate it in the evening. A Turkish fri- 
gate, which had joined the Castor, landed a small body 
of troops, who, aided by the marines of the British fri- 
gate, took possession of the town. They fouad a large 
quantity of arms, and the immense granaries filled with 
corn. On the following morning about 1,500 Egyptians 
were observed encamped upon a hill about two miles 
distant, and were apparently making dispositions for an 
attack. The Turkish outposts were strengthened, and 
every precaution taken to give them a warm reception. 
On the night of the 30th, the Cyclops steamer anchored 
off the town, having been very opportunely sent from 
Djouni. On the morning of the Ist, when the Egypt- 
ians were apparently about to advance, a small body 
of marines and sailors from the Castor, with ahout 
thirty Turkish soldiers, advanced in order to cut off, 
if possible, or at least drive in, the Egyptian outposts. 
The main body were in the mean time driven back by 
the well thrown shells of the steamer, and obliged to 
abendon the plain altogether. 

Early in October, the Emir Bechir, chief of the Mount 
Lebanon district, deserted the cause of Ibrahim and 
Mehemet Ali; and the defection among the inhabitants 
of the mountains became general. 

The reader who is familiar with the character of 
Emir Bechir, will understand the extent of these deser- 
tions. That chief had been left in possession of all the 
districts under his orders at the conquest of Syria by 
Mehemet Ali. They embrace an area of 110 miles and 
36 in breadth, extending from the province of Tripoli 








* The town of Tyre (says a modern writer) is small and 
low, built upon a neck of land, or rather of sand, which is al- 
most insular. he ruins of the ancient Tyre are now literal- 
ly what the prophet Ezekiel foretold, ‘ Like the top of a rock 
--a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea.’ 
When we first came into the harbor, such as it is, a party of 
fishermen were actually spreading their nets over the ruins 
that are still above the sea. The country for some five or six 
miles around is flat, and covered with ruins, some of which 
afford good positions, either for the outposts of the troops of 
the town, or of an attacking force from the mountains. The 
possession of this town is almost indispensable, in order to 
maintain the communication between Acre and Beyroot. 
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on the south, to Kauzyr, between Sidon and Tyre, on the 
north, and from the Mediterranean to the plains of Bal- 
bec ; and comprise ten districts, containing about 500 
villages.* : 

On the night of the 10th October, Ibrahim evacuated 
Beyroot, in consequence of a disposition manifested by 
Admiral Stopford to land troops, and about twenty 
pieces of artillery, with ammunition and provisions, 
fell into the hands of the allies. In order that nobody 
should be left, the sick were beaten out with sticks by 
their countrymen. About 2,000 in all, who remained 
outside the walls, reéntered the next morning, and sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners. ‘The allied head-quar- 
ters were fixed at Beyroot. . i 

The 19th was signalized by a still more important 
and decisive event. In a pitched battle between the 
allied troops and Ibrahim Pacha, the latter was defeat- 
ed, and fled to the mountians, it is said with only 200 
cavalry and two officers. Ibrahim had taken up a 
very strong position near Beyroot with 3,000 men. 
The Turks sent against him numbered 4,000 men, un- 
der the command of Selim Pacha, assisted by General 
Jochmus, Com. Napier and Col. Hodges. The attack 
was so impetuous that in a few min ahim was 
completely routed. One thousand Egyptians were made 
prisoners, besides many killed and wounded. 

These reverses were succeeded by the surrender of 
Mustapha Pacha, the Viceroy’s governor of Candia ; 
and by a still more disastrous event, the fall of Sr. 
Jean p’Acre. The bombardment and capture of this 
important fortress, renowned not less in the attempted 
conquest of Syria by Napoleon, than by its supposed 
impregnable position and advantages asa military post, 
we have thought it of sufficient interest and importance 
to give more in detail, the particulars of the capture, as 
we find them in the publications of the day : 

“On the 3d of November, Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, 
in the Princess Charlotte, with the Powerful, Bellerophon, 
Thunderer, Edinburgh, Benbow, Revenge, Gorgon, Phaenix, 
Stromboli, and Vesuvius, Carysfort, Hazard and Wasp; Ad- 
miral Walker, in his seventy-four gun ship; and the Austrian 
Admiral, Bandiera, in the Media frigate, with the Guerriere, 
and a corvette of the same nation, arrived off Acre. On the 
3rd, the wind being unfavorable, the ships of the allies re- 
mained at anchor in the bay, leaving the steamers only in 
activity, amusing themselves at throwing shells into the torti- 
fications. Soon after noon a light sea breeze set in, when the 
fleet got under weigh, and at about one o'clock P. M. bore up 
for the town, in two different directions; those destined to 
engage the sea force were te Princess Charlotte, Powerful, 
Bellerophon, Thunderer, and Pique. Shortly after 2 P. M. the 
batteries opened their fire upon the Castor, which the Power- 
ful returned, as she stood in, from her bow guns; and assoon 
as she anchored and got her broadside to bear, the gallant 
Commodore set to work, and so did the Princess Charlotte 
and Bellerophon. In a few minutes all the other ships joined, 
and the action then became general, the steamers lying out- 
side throwing with astonishingsrapidity and effect their shells, 
over the ships, into the fortifications. Such a cannonading 
was never before heard, and most certainly on no occasion on 
record were less shots wasted. "The firing was truly admira- 
ble, the Bellerophon's particularly so; and every shot told. 
Twenty thousand shot and shell were fired. The Princess 
Charlotte alone fired, during the three hours which the action 
lasted, 4,508 shots, or one broadside repeated every two 
minutes for eighty-six times ! 

“Sir Robert Stopford remained throughout the greater part 
of the action on board the ‘Phoenix’ steamer, which being 
to windward enabled him better to watch and direet the ope- 
rations of the fleet, which, owing to the dense smoke, he could 
not well do on board of the flag-ship. 

“ At four P. M. when about sixty guns had been silenced, 
a sensation was felt on board the ships similar to that of an 
earthquake, which was subsequently ascertained to have been 
a tremendous explosion (no doubt from one of the steamer’s 
shells) of a powder magazine ashore, launching into eternity 
no less than 1,200 of the enemy. Ata little after five, as the 
evening drew in, the fire of the batteries began to slacken 
from (as it has since been ascertained) the inability of the 
enemy to stand to their guns, many of which were dismount- 
ed, and the embrasures and works knocked about the heads 
of those who manned them. 

“ At dark, after a cannonade of four hours and a half, dur- 
ing which 20,000 shot and shell were thrown into the town, 
the firing ceased on both sides, and it was generally supposed 
that the allies would at daylight be landed to storm the town; 
but it seems that the Egyptians had more than enough on the 
previous day, for at about two A. M. a boat came off to an- 
nounce that part of the garrison had evacuated the place; 
and as soon as the sun rose on the morning of the 4th, the 
British, Austrian and Ottoman flags were seen displayed on 
the citadal. In the course of the night there were several 
skirmishes between the native peasantry and the Egyptians. 

“On landing, the place, known to be strong, was even 
more so than had been conceived. It was rebuilt in 1831 by 
French‘ artisans and defended by 460 guns of the heaviest 
calibre, work by French bombadiers. The town is one mass 
of ruins; the batteries and most of the houses literally riddled 
all over; the killed and wounded lying about in all directions 
—lifeless trunks cut asunder; some without heads, others 
without legs and arms; hundreds dying from the blood flow- 
ing from wounds, and no one near to help them. The 
scene was truly awful! The defence of the place was en- 
trusted toa Pole, who certainly did his utmost; he lost his 
arm, and is among the prisoners, who are said to amount to 
3,500. The slain are estimated at 2,500, and those who have 
fled are said to exceed 1,000, but these latter were being 
hourly brought in by the mountaineers.” 

It was estimated that on the part of the allies, only 
from seventeen to twenty-three were killed, and from 
thirty-six to sixty wounded. 





* The Emir Bechir paid an annual tribute of 800 purses or 
400,000 piastres, to the Pacha of Egypt, but he levied heavier 
taxes on the inhabitants for his own use, than were known in 
other parts of Syria.—([Col. Camplell’s Report. 


The Turkish and other troops were landed, after the 
capture, to garrison Acre, where a vast quantity of 
stores and materiel was found, exceeding what had been 
expended in the warfare along the coast of Syria, and 
estimated by some at little short of £1,000,000 value. 
Among the ordnance was a splendid park of artillery, 
about 200 guns, in first rate order. It was the grand 
depot and arsenal of Mehemet Ali ; and it was stated 
that among other valuables, £200,000 in specie fell into 
the hands of the captors. One thousand of the prison- 
ers were conveyed to Constantinople, and the residue 
to Beyroot, among whom were several French and 
Italian instructors. 

The allies were now in possession of the entire coast 
of Syria, its ports and fortresses, from Point Carmel to 
Tripoli, or even Antioch, and save an occasional incur- 
sion from the mountains, in undisturbed possession. 
Already they were preparing to push their successes 
into the immediate territory of the Viceroy, and invest 
Alexandria. Ibrahim Pacha, after the fall of Acre, 
retired upon Damascus. On the 21st of November, af- 
ter Ibrahim had evacuated his camp of Zahle, the Emir 
Bechir, the deserter from Mehemet, immediately oc- 
cupied the positions abandoned by the Egyptians, and 
received the submission of the shieks of Celesyria. The 
united Egyptian garrisons of northern Syria, under 
Achmet Pacha, forming togethcr a corps of 20,000 men, 
well provided with artillery, had marched from Aleppo 
to Damascus, to join Ibrahim. On the 26th, the Turk- 
ish commander-in-chief, on hearing that the latter was 
preparing to effect his retreat across the desert, detach- 
ed several corps to observe his movements, and at the 
same time to protect the inhabitants of the southern 
pachalics, who had made their submission to the Sul- 
tan. A brigade of the Imperial Guard was sent to 
Jaffa for the purpose, and other troops had been sta- 
tioned at Jerusalem and Gaza. The Egyptian garrison 
evacuated Aleppo on the 20th, and the whole army was 
to have commenced its retrograde movement from Da- 
mascus on the 30th of November. Ibrahim had still 
130 pieces of artillery. He expected to reach El Arash, 
the port of debarkation for Egypt, on the 18th of De- 
cember. 

Meanwhile the denouement was at hand. On the 
27th November, a convention was agreed upon and 
signed at Alexandria, between Mehemet Ali and Com- 
modore Napier on behalf of the allies, by which the 
Pacha stipulated immediately to evacuate Syria, and to 
restore the Ottoman fleet, and was guarantied in return, 
by the Sultan and the allies, the hereditary sovereignty 
of Egypt. It was also stipulated that the Egyptian 
army should have the facility to return from Syria with 
its artillery, arms, munitions, and indeed, all that con- 
stitutes the materiel of the army. Envoys were des- 
patched to Constantinople and Syria with the terms of 
the convention. That sent to Syria returned, however, 
to Alexandria, without being permitted to land; and 
with the intelligence that Admiral Stopford refused to 
ratify the treaty. It was understood, however, that the 
Admiral had immediately proposed other terms, not 
materially different, to which the Pacha had acceded : 
and that the latter in addition, had sent an envoy to 
Constantinople by steamer, bearing his unqualified con- 
cession to the Porte of every thing demanded of him. 
Finally, on the 12th of January, one of the officers of 
the Sultan left Constantinople for Alexandria, the 
bearer of a firman, by which the former accords to Me- 
hemet Ali the hereditary investiture of the pachalic of 
Egypt ; and on the I4th of the same month, Mehemet 
restored the Turkish fleet: thus meeting each other, 
and perfecting the terms of a mutual settlement of dif- 
ficulties. 

Thus the matter stood, at the last dates from the 
theatre of these events. The fleets and armies of the 
great powers of Europe may be said to have settled the 
quarrel between the ambitious Viceroy and his impo- 
tent nominal master, and once more conquered ‘‘ a ge- 
neral peace.’”? What other motives than the pacifica- 
tion of Europe and the maintenance of guarantees in 
relation to the Ottoman Empire, which seem to imply 
that its integrity is at one moment consulted by claim- 
ing a part and at another all of Syria, we shall not at- 
tempt to fathom. England, repudiating in others the 
restrictive policy of which she offers an example in her 
own legislation, congratulates herself that the Pacha, 
by the terms of his concession to the Porte, will be 
compelled to throw open his ports and bazaars to Eng- 
lish competition. ‘‘ Egypt under Mehemet Ali (says 
one of the most intelligent of the English residents in 
this country) has been one great monopoly, he himself 
being the only buyer and seller of the produce of tie 
soil. Now all this must have an end, and the fertile 
countries watered by the Nile, will open a new field to 
the energies of British industry and commerce.” 
France, with at least one thought upon Algeria, and 
another upon her interests and attitude in connexion 
with the powerful combination of which, until now, un- 
der the modern dynasties of the empire, she has been 
an integval part, pockets any unfairness, which she re- 
fuses to consider an affront, and accords with the re. 
sult that defeats and deprives of territorial jurisdiction, 
a power with which she stands in quasi association. 
Russia, the ancient rival and antagonist of the Porte, 
and not suspected of any remarkable depth of frien4- 
ship for either England or France, magnanimously 
shuts her eyes to any conflict of interest and ambition, 
whether on the Black Sea or among the wilds of Wala- 
chia, and consents to interpose between the Sultan and 
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his refractory Viceroy, and swell the rejoicings in Stam- 
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boul. With such claims to a disinterested maintenance 
of guarantees of “‘ the integrity and independence ” of 
empires, it will be long doubtless before the ‘‘ general 
peace ”’ will be interrupted. 





AFFAIRS OF THE UNION. 


Finances. 
The annual Report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury presented to Congress on the 9th Dec. last, con- 
tains the following items of information : 


I. The receipts and resources for 1840, exclusive of trust 
funds and of the Post Office Department, were as follows :-— 
Available balance in the Treasury, on the Ist 














Of January 1840,.....-...seeeceeeeeeeeees $2,246,749 00 
Receipts during the first three quarters of 1840. 
From customs, --++++++++++++ $10,689,884 78 
From landa,.<>cccccccccccces 2,630,217 25 
Micellaneous receipts,......-- 77,660 98 
Estimated receipts for the fourth 
quarter of 1840,........+++ + 3,800,000 00 
Aggregate of ordinary receipts, ——————_ 17, 197.763 01 
Estimated receipts of principal and interest due 
from banks,....++++++++ee0s $850,000 00 
Estimated receipts of Bond of 
Be  iiasorassesdsses . 2,500,000 00 
Estimated receipts from reissue 
of Treasury Notes,...-.++-+ - 5,440,000 00 
Aggregate of additional receipts, 8,790,000 00 
Total means in 1840, .......- (teninsreners $28,234,512 01 


II. The expenditures for the year 1840, exclusive of trusts 
and the Post Office, were as follows: 
For the first three quarters of the year. 





Civil, diplomatic and miscellaneous,...--+++++ $4,118,248 64 
Military, .....- scaeiaide bi ebisdeeseeentedie 8,750,784 52 
DEE, .00bsbn0nndewnccdesveneceeenonesiene 4,620,316 25 
Estimated expenditures for the fourth quarter 

MN Dita Lesasbaeabesseascuetiocsntete 5,000,000 00 
Aggregate of current expenses for 1840,..... $22,489,349 51 
For funded debt, and interest on debt of Dis- 

trict of Columbia, «20. cccccccccccccccccce 100,000 00 


Redemption of Treasury Notes first 3 quarters, 3,629,306 61 


Estimate of do. do. fourth quarter, 425,000 00 

Aggregate expenditures and payments,.--++++ 26,693,656 12 

Leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 3lst a 
DE haxesdsudbaonuoradhepencen 1,590,855 89 








$23,234,512 O1 


Exports. 

The exports during the year 1840 were $131,571,950: ex- 
ceeding those of 1839 by more than ten millions of dollars, and 
exceeding also the exports for any previous year. 

Of the whole amount of exported articles only $17,809,333, 
were of foreign origin. The amount of articles of domestic 
origin reported, was therefore, $113,762,617; being nearly 
seven millions more than the exports of domestic products in 


any previous year. 
Imports. 
The imports in 1840 were $104,805,891; being less than 
those of 1839 by $57,286,241. 
Estimates of receipts and expenditures for 1841 


Receipts from customs,.+-++++esseeeeeerees $19,000,000 00 

= © Parddaye sc ccccccccccccccccccce 3,500,000 00 

* miscellaneous,...-+-cceeeeececees 80,000 00 
Expected balance in the Treasury Jan. 1, 1841, 1,580,855 00 
Aggregate ordinary means for 1841,....-.-+ $24,160,855 00 
From banks, «.-.cccccccscccescccscccseces 220,000 00 
From treasury notes,.++++++seseeeeeeeeeees 342,618 00 
Aggregate means for I841,..-+++++++++++++5 $24,723,473 00 

Estimated expenditures for 1341. ’ 

Ordinary expenditures, «++ -++++++++eeeeeees 19,259,000 00 
Extraordinary expenditures, -++++++e+eeees 149,200 00 
Redemption of Treasury Notes,--++++++++++ 4,500,000 00 


$23,899,200 00 
Estimated balance in the Treasury Dec. 31, 
ics Sisbacenebkiateserens 824,273 00 


$24,723,473 00 
Militia of the United States. 


On the Ist Feb. last the Vice President of the U. S. present- 
ed to the Senate a Report from the Se es of War, trans- 
mitting abstracts of the general returns of the militia of the 
United States, and of their arms, accoutrements, and ammu- 
nition for the year 1839; which was laid on the table, and or 
dered to be printed. a eae 

The following are the numbers of the militia in the respect- 
ive States and Territories, as given in the Adjutant General's 
return : 


Maitie, 2000..ccccee 46,333 | Louisiana, .....-.-. 14,808 
New Hampshire,... 28,762 | Mississippi, --++-+- . 36,084 
Massachusetts, ..--- 90,857 | Tennessee, --++-++++ 60,982 
Vermont, «++ ecsecee 26,307 | Kentucky, ...--+++- 82,335 
Rhode Island,.-.--- 4408 | Obiieieccccccccccces 146,428 
Connecticut, «--++++ 43,176 | Indiana, .-.++++ee0- 53,913 
New York, ..---++- 162,172 | Illinois, ...--ccsceee 27,2 

New Jersey, «-+---. 39,171 | Missouri, ---+--++++- 34,856 
Pennsylvania, «-+-+ . 202,281 | Arkansas, .---.++0- 2,028 
Delaware, «++++++++ 9,229 | Michigan, .--.+++-- 5,476 
Marvland, ..-.+++.- 46,864 | Florida Territory, --- 827 
Virginia, ....sceceee 105,522 Wisconsin, .-+++«+- 5,223 


North Carolina, ---- 65,218 | Iowa, 
South Carolina, sees 48,817 | District of Columbia, 1,249 





: ar ase | 
Gel Tak. 1492404 
Army of the United States. 

Aggregate force,.+++++++erersterececes 12,539 
Post- Office Department. 

No. post-offices, June 30, 1840,......-++ 13,468 


Annual transportation. 36,370,776 miles. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE STATES. 
NEW-YORK. 





COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We have space only to present a few facts from 
the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools for the present year, which contains a most 
interesting account of the condition of this branch 
of our system of public instruction, and many im- 
portant suggestions, with a view to the correction of 
prevailing defects. We have no hesitation in saying, 
that it is in as rapid a course of improvement as its 
magnitude and the complexity of its details will per- 
mit ; and that it can hardly fail to realize the most 
sanguine expectations of its friends. The great de- 
fect, the want of competent teachers, under which it 
has labored for years, is gradually disappearing, as 
the report satisfictorily shows. We regret that the 
want of room vestricts us to so brief a notice of its 
contents. 


Whole number of school districts,...-.++++- seee 10,769 
Number of school districts reporting, .++++++++++ 10,397 
Increase of do. from previous year,.+-+++ + teens : 270 
Number of children over 5 and under 16 years of 

age, reported by commissioners of common 

schools, (excluding the city of New-York,).-.- 592,564 
Number of children instructed,..+++++++++eee+++ 572,995 
Increase from previous year,.+++++++++++ eaaweed 15,7 


Population of the state, out of the city of N. Y.,. 2,120,002 


Children instructed, do. m 549,407 
or more than one-fourth part of the population. 

Number of schools inspected,.+.++++++++++-e0++ ,951 
Capital of the School Fund. 

Invested in bonds, stocks, &C.++++++eeeees ++ $2,033,807 95 
If the principal of income from U. S. Deposite 

Fund be added,...ccccossecccccccccsececs 3,583,333 34 

The productive capital will be, «-+++++-+ +eeee $5,617,141 29 

Lands unproductive, valued at..-.+-+++-+++- ° 96,241 08 


Revenue of the Fund. 
For the year ending the 30th September, 1840, $268,400 65 





Expenditure. 
Amount paid to teachers, .---+++++eeeeereeee $1,011,873 06 
Other expenses, (estimated,)..-+++++eeeeeeeee 913,458 00 
Total expenditure for the year,..+++++++seee0- $1,925,331 06 


That portion of this sum which is derived from public 
sources, 18 as follows: 


Repreines by the State,...+-- eeeene $275,000 00 
Raised by tax in counties,.....- eccece 244,747 04 

Do. by voluntary tax,..-++++e+ee+s 5,896 22 
tien Weta Gio 0. 6:000.0880600006000 20,531 65 
Balance from previous year, «-++++++++ 1,674 91 
Raised under special statutes,...+.++++ 86,192 19 





$631,042 01 
The residue is derived from voluntary taxes and contribu- 






tions. Estimated expenditure for 1841, $2,061,194.93, 
Wages paid to Male Teachers for a series of years. 

1831, per month,--++++e+seereereeeeees $11 85 

1832, do . 12 22 

1834, GO ss evcceccccceccs 12 70 

a, “Si uiuthabsdebeasusadeds 12 90 

$087, do sveces a hebiiaasaaneal 13 93 

1838, GO ke hbecciseccececsovese 16 30 

- ie danetahinehiannianunal 18 00 


do 
do 
School District Libraries. 


Number of volumes on the 3lst Dec. 1840,....- 422,459 
an average of more than 39 volumes to a district. This ave- 
rage will be at least quadrupled under existing laws. 

Expended for purchasing books during the year, $94,998.56. 
In 1838, the whole number of volumes in the district libraries 
was reported at 2,750. The success of the great enterprise of 
supplying the school districts with libraries is in the highest 
degree gratifying. The salutary influence it is destined to ex- 
ert upon the intellectual character of the people of the state, 
cannot be over-estimated. 





FINANCES. 

The Annual Report of the Comptroller for the 
year ending the 30th September, 1840, shows the 
following facts :— 

State Debt. 






General Fund,.....--sccecceese $1,412,961 92 
Temporary loans, «+ ++++eeeeeees 200,000 00 
Canal debt,....-+e+e. Seocewene- 12,071,839 66 


Am't of staie debt, Sept. 30, 1840, $13,634,801 58 
Contingent Liabilities. 





Stock issued to corporations, for which the state is ultimately 
liable, .ccccccscce $66ebd0504005s00000C8 ++ $2,845,700 00 
Do. authorized, but not yet issued,..++++++++++ 2,500,000 00 
$5,345,700 00 

Capitals and Revenue of the different Funds. 
General Fund—lands valued at...... $28,117 unproductive. 


Salt duties,..-- ) Yielding a revenue for tie 
Auction duties, year ending Sept. 30, 1840, 
Fees, &c...+++ Ge cscceccee $362,716 96 


This fund is devoted to the ordinary expenses of go- 
vernment. 


Common School Fund—devoted to the oon of common 
t hools—see above, report of Superintendent 
s o. Common Schools. 
Literature Fund—cae investments,......+++ $268,777 93 
lo. lands, valued at ...-++ 5,058 20 
revenue, including $28,000 from 
U.S. Deponite Fund seseeess 68,777 35 
This fund is devoted to the support of academies. 
Bank Fund—capital, investments,...-++-++++++ $556,496 76 
revenue, +++++- coccccce sesecseees 33,800 73 
This fund is intended to protect bill holders and the 
creditors of banks against loss. 
U.S. Deposite Fund—capital, investments,.-.- $4,014,520 71 
FEVENUC,« ++ eer eres ccccceccccce §=©—9SAE SIT G7 
This fund consists of the surplus revenue of the U. S. de- 
posited with this state, and is devoted to the purposes ot edu- 
cation and the diffusion of knowledge. The revenue for 1841 
is estimated at $250,987.54. 
Valuations of Real and Personal Estate, Taxes, §c. 
Valuation of real estate,......++++ 577,723,170 
Valuation of personalestate,-.---+ 121,447,830 


Total valuation, ........+ $639,171,000 
Taxation—County taxes, ..+++++eeeseereeesess $826,799 05 
TOWN taxeS,..++ssccceseeceeeecees 2,261,608 73 


Total taxation,.....+.+++++ $3,088,407 78 


THE CANALS. 
The Annual Report of the Commissioners of the 
Canal Fund for the year ending the 3Uth September, 
1840, shows the following facts : 


Canal Tolis. 

Erie and Champlain Canals, ...+++++++++++++ $1,534,457 12 
Oswego Canal,...++++eeeseeeeeeee reece esos 29,166 
Cayuga and Seneca Canal,--+-++++++++++ eee 17,787 46 
Chemung Canal, ..-..e++eeeseeceeeeseesees ° 5,011 50 
Crooked Lake Canai,...-+-- s6bs cbt eee 1,613 16 
Chenango Canal,..++++++e++eee+e+ cccccccces 14,023 32 
Amount of tolls on all the Canals, for the year 

ending 30th September, 1840,....++++++++++ $1,602,059 27 
The total amount of tolls received during 

season of navigation of 1840, was--++.+.+++- 1,775,747 57 
Exceeding those of 1839, by.----- ceesecoeoee 159,365 55 

Lateral Canals. 


Under this head are included the five canals last mentioned. 
Expenditures for repairs, interest, &c...-.+ $272,749 93 
Revenue from tolls, &C.+.+++seeeseseeees 68; 


Deficiency in revenue to meet expenditures, $204,708 95 

To this deficiency is to be added the interest on loans con- 
tracted for the construction of the Black River and Genesee 
Valley and repair of Chemung canals, ae total defi- 
ciency on the Later:] canals, for this year, of $384,956.20. 


Canal Debt. 


Debt for the enlargement of the Erie Canal, .. $6,500,000 00 
Between September, 1840, and January, 1841, 

the canal debt was increased by loan to...- 13,651,784 71 
The amount of stock issued by the commission- 

ers on account of loans for canals and Onei- 

da River improvement, from 30th September, 

1839, to 6th January, 1841, was...--.++++++ 5,058,498 95 
On which the amount realized by the state was 4,790,328 90 

The difference between the amount of stock issued and the 
amount of money received, is owing to the depreciation of the 
stock, a portion of it having been sold at a discount varying 
from five to ten per cent. 


Estimated Receipts and Expenditures. 


The Commissioners of the Canal Fund estimate the receipts for 
the current year, on account of tolls, rents, &c.. $1,759,000 


And the current expenses at .-++++++++++ seseese 459,000 
Leaving an estimated surplus of ...-+++.+ « $1,300,000 
Interest on enlargement debt,.+.+++++++ ,000 


Payment to the general fund,.--+++++++ 400,000 
——-_—_ 730,000 


Leaving a balance of ......-- $570,000 
The Annual Report of the Canal Commissioners 
for the year 1840, shows the following facts : 
Amount expended for repairs of the canals,...- $412,970 48 
Estimated amount of work under contract, for 
the enlargement of the Erie canal, including 
what is completed,.-.--++++++ ceccceesecces 12,817,429 00 
Amount paid tor do. to January, 1841, .-..++++ 8,247,295 00 
Amount expended on all the canals, from Oct. 1, 

1839, to Sept. 30, 1840,...... secceccceeccees 5,003,196 75 

Estimated disbursements to March 1, 1842, to 

continue work under contract, at present rate 

Of PFOgress,.+++sesseeeceseceecesecsecseces 6,590,000 00 
BANKS 

The Annual Report of the Bank Commissioners 

for the year 1840, shows the following facts : 

95 Chartered Banks—Capital, Jan. 1, 1841,..... $36,401,460 
oans, G) do «+++ 54,691,163 


Specie, do do «++. 5,429,622 
irculation,do do «+++ 15,325,056 
This statement does not include Banking Associations. By 


the Comptroller’s Re 
110,) that there are 

gregate Capital i8 «+ ++seeseseceeeececerceces 
Of this amount there is secured by state stocks, 4,525, 
Secured by bonds and mortgages, --++++++++ 2,091,970 01 


Active capital, .--+++++++ee++++ $6,617,520 39 
These associations have in circulation notes amounting to 
$5,353,567.00. 


rt, already referred to, it appears, (p. 
of these associations, and thet their ag- 
$15,911,520 


SALT. 


550 38) Warren Bridge Fund, amounting to $ 


> oman of Salt in the county of Onondaga for 1840, 
shows the following facts : 

No. of bushels inspected 2,622,335 ; less by 242,385 bushels 
than the amount inspected in 1839. 

Receipts—On account of duties, &c. ......-+ $163,879 46 




















No. and extent of Sult Manufactures. 
No. of | No. of | No. super- | No. of gal- 

VILLaces. manu-| kettles | ficial feet Jons in 

facturs|& pans/ of vats. kettles. 
Salina, fine salt,...; 83 | 2,826 764 202,874 
do coarse salt,.. 1 3 6,948 24,531 
Syracuse, fine salt, . 22 TD hecccccsease 52,643 
des, fine salt,..| 17| 580] 5,175 42,339 
Liverpool, fine salt,) 49 | 2,014 |..... osnene 143,489 
Total, ...--.| 177 | 6,151 12,887 465,876 














Vats occupied and Coarse ‘Salt Manufactured by 
arse Salt Companies in 1840. 
ee feet Bushels coarse 


Companies. of vats. salt manuf’d. 
Ononda; lt Syracuse, 678,000 87,213 
a do 668,488 72,577 
enry Giffo COccceccce 139,392 24,833 
S. C. Brewster, Geddes,....- 67,198 
Total,....+2+++ 1,493,078 184,620 
MARYLAND 
The M 


of Gov. Gage states the public debt of 
Maryland at $15,109,000. __A further issue of stocks is au 
rized to the amount of $237,000. For the purpose of discharg- 
ing. sinking fund has been created, amounting to $ 1,076,534. 
he revenue for the year ending Dec. 1, 1840, amounted to 
$842,237, and the disbursements to $845,288. In the latter 
is included the sum of $585,819, paid on account of interest 
on the state debt. 

The demands on the treasury for the current year are esti- 
mated at $927,000, and the receipts at $306,905 ; leaving a de- 
ficiency of $620,000, to be supplied by the Legislature. It is 
estimated that there will be a future annual deficiency in the 
revenues of the state exceeding $600,000 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

A bill passed the House by a vote of 75 to 14, declaring that 
the refusal of the banks to pay specie on their notes and other 
liabilities should, of i:self, work a forfeiture of their charters. 
In the Senate, the bill was rejected by the casting vote of the 

residing officer. The same bill was revived and passed the 

ouse again by a vote of 72 to 14. The Legislature adjourn- 
ed on the 19h January, and among the acts passed, is one 
“to provide against the suspension of specie payments by the 
banks of this state.” The provisions of the bil are substan- 
tially as follows :—That the act itself shall become parts of the 
charter of every bank in the state already incorporated, which 
shall accept the same—that every bank which suspends pay- 
ment of current coin for its notes, shall become liable to pay 
to the state, at the expiration of every month after such sus- 
pension, a sum equal to five per cent upon its circulation, to 
continue as long as the suspension lasts, or until the said bank 
shall resume—that the president and cashier of each bank 
shall make a return under oath, monthly, setting forth the 
state of such bank, as it existed at the closing of the books on 
the preceding day—the return to pve full details as to the as- 
sets and liabilities of the bank. Banks which neglect to com- 
ply with the provision embraced in the 3d section, to be liable 
to a fine of one hundred dollars, for each and every day of 
such neglect. The last section declares that every bank which 
has suspended, and shall neglect to notify the Governor of its 
acceptance of this law, shall be proceeded against forthwith, 
for the purpose of vacating its charter. 


—_— 


MAINE. 


_ The debt of the state is $1,678,367, of which all but $37,340 
is funded, and is payable atthe end of 3, 5, 8,15 and 20 years. 
The estimated amount to be paid for interest in 1841, is 

95,500. To meet this payment and the current expenses 
of administering the government, the treasury has, cash on 
hand on the Ist of January, 1841, $82,736; bank tax for 
1841, $40,000; duty on commissions $2,500; balance of state 
tax due Jan. 1, 1841, $97,718; notes, bonds and bills receiva- 
ble $205,000; claim on the U.S $350,000; bank stock $18,- 
000; making an aggregate amount of resources of $795,594. 
The estimate of receipts in 184] is $458,894, including cash 
on hand, $200,000 claimed from the U. S. on account of ex- 
penditures in relation tothe N. E. Boundary, together with the 
anticipated avails of the state and bank tax, and $30,000 from 
the land agent. The estimate of expenditures for the current 
year is $306,627 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The report of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth shows, 
according to the Boston Daily Adv., the following results : 

The amount of receipts into the treasury during the year 
1840, including the balance on hand at the commencement, 
was $486,510. The amaunt of expenditures for the same pe- 
riod was $514,848, leaving a balance on hand in the treasu 
the Ist inst. of $70,662, ‘The income of 1841, from sources 
ae is likely to fall short of $400,006. 

amount of notes held by the state for Maine lands sold, 


considered good, is $156,401, one-half the proceeds of which 
is appropriated to the fund. 
The state holds the following funds, viz :—the School Fund, 


which is invested chiefly in loans to certain banks, at 5 per 
cent interest, and amounts to $450,911: the Sanies Fund to 
redeem the Western Rail-Road, amounting to $161,717: the 
Fund for certain Indi an To ae 
‘un certain Indi amounting to 

gate of these funds is $669,670. 7” 

The whole amount of the funded debt of the state, exclu- 
sive of the loan of scrip to certain rail-roads, is $699,137, of 
which $294,137 is a loan contracted April 2, 1839, for the 
payment of the unfunded debt existing at that time, and 
$405,000 is for the payment of eight assessments on the stock 
owned by the state in the Western Rail-Road 








The Annual Report of the Superintendent and In- 





Besides this debt, the state has loaned its credit to five diffe 
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rent rajl-roads, by the issue of scrip bearing ingerest at 5 per 
cent, and redeemable mostly at different periodgfrom 1857 to 
1870, on which it holds the guaranty of the respective rail- 
roads, with a pledge of the entire property of the said rail-roads, 
for the payment of the interest and principal of the said scrip. 
be amount of ccxip thus issued is $3, to the Western 

il-Road, $500,000 to the Eastern, $400,000 to the Norwich 
and Worcester, $150,000 to the Andover and_ Haverhill, and 
$100,000 to the New-Bedford and Taunton Rail-Road. An 
issue of like scrip to the Nashua and Lowell Rail-Road, to the 
amount of $50,000, redeemable in 1846, has been returned to 
the 


The principal receipts of revenue during the year, were, 
from the bank tax $344,368 ; and from the auction tax $52,746. 

The whole amount of the funded debt of the commonwealth 
on the Ist January, was, $5,149,137. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The Lani met on the 5th of January. 

Gov. McNutt, in his Message to the Legislature, refers as 
follows to the financial condition of the State : i 

“The deplorable condition of the finances of the State wiil, 
I trust, eng your early aitention. In my annual message 
of 1839, I infurmed you ‘that the annual expenditures far ex- 
ceeded the receipts into mothe: 7 J nchment, 
improvement in the collection of additional 
taxation, must be resorted to.’ In my n t January, 
I again called your attention to the subject, and advised you 
that the annual disbursements exceeded the receipts arising 
from the ordinary sources, the sum of $228,381.71." 

The receipts into the treasury for tae year ending the 30th 
November, 1840, were $161,161.79. Of this sum $63,030 
were in notes of the Mississippi Rail Road Company, which 
are unavailable. The expenditures during the same financial 
year amounted t *491,632.15. The Treasurer was una 
to meet the payment of warrants, which had passed through 
the hands of the Auditor, amounting to $393,500. 36. 

The unavailable funds in the State Treasury amount to 
$302,965.52. 

The Governor's Message contains the following remarks in 
relation to the connexion of the State debt with the suspension 
of specie payments by the banks: 

“ This statement shows that more than three-fourths of the 
State deot has been incurred in consequence of several of the 
State banks having failed to redeem their notes, taken in pay- 
ment of the public dues. The large sums due by the banks 
may be considered lost. Ever since May 1837, all the public 
officers have been paid in currency greatly depreciated. Du- 
ring the past year dey have generally been unable to get their 
pay warrants cashed by the Treasury, and have usually been 
co’ to sell them at about thirty-five cents per dollar.” 

hirteen collectors of taxes for the year 1838 are in default 
to the amount of $23,533.38; and twenty-one collectors for 
the year 1839 to the amount of $32,859.25. 








ARKANSAS. 

The Legislature met in November last. By the Governor's 
Message it appears that the State debt is $95,362.80, exclu- 
ding the stock issued by the State for banking purposes, which 
amounts, according to the report of the Auditor, to $3,560,000. 
Of this sum, bonds amounting to $984,900, remain unsold. 

The taxable property of the State amounts to $25,603,226. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

By the Treasurer's Report it appears that the receipts from 
all sources for the year 1841, are estimated at $3,441,079.31, 
and the expenditures at $5,214,598.73; leaving an anticipa- 
ted defici: of $1,773,519.42. The interest on the State debt 
for the year is estimated at $2,655,000. 

A law has passed the Legislature authorizing a loan of 
$800,000, at a rate of interest not exceeding 7 per cent, the 
principal reimbursable in 1846. The object of the loan is to 
meet the payment of interest on the State debt due on the Ist 
Feb. last. 

It appears by the report of the Canal Commissioners that 
the State has had in operation during the last season 768} 
miles of rail road and canals. 

The sums received for tolls and motive power were as fol- 








lows, viz : 
Canal tolls, .----. Svececcsovccccce eocccccccce + $520,028 91 
PE ONE SEs cc ccvercccsencessseces coccces 292,045 45 
Motive power,.++++++seeseeeeee ‘siheadewedees . 296,354 36 
$1,108,438 72 
Deduct arawback on flour,..-+++++++++++ eoeee 22,555 00 
Actual amount collected,....-.--- cneepeanee $1,085,853 72 
Being less than the tolls of 1839, by...-..++ 56,773 32 
The amount drawn from the Treasury for repairs is stated 
BE ccccccccccccccccsccccccecccoccceecs eocce 802,810 79 
Expenses of motive power,-+++++++s+seeeeeees 284,975 12 
$1,087,785 91 
Add interest on State debt,..++++.seeseeeeeee 1,710,000 00 





$2,797,785 91 
Deduct revenue from tolls,...-+++++seee+ee++ 1,085,853 F2 


Mnnteal dafitlt, .0000ccccccccccccscscesccces GLIILSES 39 

The Treasurer estimates the deficit for the current year at 
$1,773,519. 42. 

The Commissioners state that the expenditures for all pur- 
poses of internal improvements for the last year, amounted to 
the sum of $3,837,792.05. And they recommend appropria- 
tions for the current year amounting to $3,578,827, which does 
not include the interest on the State debt. 


INDIANA. » 

The Treasurer reports the debt of the State at $13,667,433, 
and the immediate demands on the Treasury at $692,433, 
which sum has been advanced by banks to pay contractors 
on the Pa works. ‘Treasury Notes to the amount of 

1,334,000, have also been issued to pay contractors. The 
rer estimates that $250,000 of the amount may be paid 
in to the Treasury for taxes, but considers it necessary to pro- 
vide for the residue—$ 1,084,000—at the present session of the 

islature. This isin addition to the interest on the State 
debt which amounts to more than half a million of dollars. In 
relation to the available means held by the State for more than 


three millions and a half of stock issued, the Treasurer says : 
“The following table will show@ge debts due the State for 
bonds sold, (or otherwise tl ) amounting altogether 
to $3,559,791 .34, and upon which, or a portion at least, depend- 
ence has been had for the payment of this unfunded debt, but 
which I feel it my duty to say, that I fully believe cannot be 
realized for this object, if indeed at all. 

Morris Canal and Banking Company,.------ $2,195,769 34 






Western Bank of New York,--.-++-+-+++++++ 240,000 00 
Pontiac Rail PANY,eeesersereeeeees i 00 
Erie County Bank,..--+--eess++eeeees - 141,573 40 
Bi mpton Bank,.+.+++++esseeeees ‘ 700 00 
Bank of IMETCE,+ + oes eeeeees peececeeeeres 81,600 90 
Bank of North America at Buffalo,...--- coves 43,000 00 
Staten Island Whaling Company,-----+--++-+ 60,000 00 
Same, with other securities,.«+++++++++++eeee% 20,000 00 
E. and P. Houghwout,....--- atbesdteken anes 28,000 00 
W. A. Swan,.ceseceeeseees coccccccceces cone 4,000 00 
J. J. Cohen,..cccccccccccsecees i ae ° 55,000 00 
Compromise property, (Cohens,).++++++++>+++ 285,149 60 
Madison Company,-+-+++++++s++e+e++ seesese 55,000 00 
Merchant's Exchange Bank at Buflalo,.-...--- 200,090 00 


$3,559,791 34 

“The pecuniary character and aonting of mosi of the in- 
stitutions and persons thus indebted to Indiana for her bonds 
sold or otherwise parted with, seems to have been alike the 
creation of the late visionary and the wreck of its subsequent 
disastrous explosion. ; ; 

“It is also greatly to be feared that the main portion of the 
securities we have been able to obtain, are nominal—mere 
fancies—the troth gleaned from the bursted bubble.” 

At a subsequent stage of the session, the committee on the 


canal fund in the assembly, stated the amount of the State 
PGintrenee iebalkbasedieaiideien ceeeeees $14,244,000 
Annual interest and expenses,---+++++ $6e0ee6 ° 840,000 


To meet this, the Bank pays.---- «+--+ $75,000 
Lawrenceburgh and Indiana rail road,. 11,000 





$86,000 


Amount on which interest is payabie, ------. $13,724,755 98 
Additional amount estimated to complete pub- 


ap PN, 044-60 r nd wnertecnsececesees ssees 2,438,000 00 
General revenue for 1840,...........0+0000+ 306,498 28 
Nett amount of tolls, fines, &c. trom public 

WOFKS, oessesececersccerescsssssenecesss 354,781 82 
The Auditor of the state reports the annual interest payable 

on the public debt at, ...-+.+0eseeeeeceees $ r+ 35 


_ The Auditor says: “The increase of the public liabilities, 
in the continued system of borrowing to pay interest, was ad- 
verted to in my last communication as an evil, which should, 
if possible, be avoided.” * * * “It isa well known fact the 
large majority of our ste stocks are held by British stockhold- 
ers: and while the thought is not for a moment suggested, or 
even entertained, that the most scrupulous honesty and exact- 
ness should not for that reason, be observed in the fulfilment 
of our obligations, the fact is material to the public knowledge 
in order to a full appreciation of the truth, that the state o 

Ohio alone is annually tributary to Great Britain to the 
amount of at least half a million of dollars." * * * 


ILLINOIS. 


The Governor gives the debt of the state in his annual mes- 
sage to the legislature as follows : 


Internal improvement debt, «--++eseeeeeeeee $5,345,000 00 
Bank stock webt,..-.- secccececcceseccosces 2,665,000 00 
Illinois and Michigan canal debt,........++- 3,950,000 00 


Total for banks, internal imp. and canals,.... $11,960,000 00 


To which add other items of debt, ...-...-.. 1,683,601 83 
Total amount of liability,..-..-+++++eseeeeee $13,643,601 83 
Annual interest on the state debt,......+... ‘ 732,430 92 


In reference to the financial condition of the state, the Go- 
vernor says: “ Unfortunately, at an unguarded moment, she 
was a'lured from the path of wisdom and economy by the 
seductive spirit of speculation and the wild phrenzy of popu- 
lar deiusion, which spread over every part of the Union and 
induced to embark in an extensive system of internal im- 





To be met by other resources or by taxation,... $751,000 


CONNECTICUT. 
The annual expenses of the State are .-+++++-++++ $80,000 
The annual revenue is as follows : 
From Bank dividends,.-+-+++-+++ seseses $30,000 
From tax on banks, auction sales, &c.,... 15,000 
From State tax,.-+eeessseseeseeeees s+e+ 35,000 





80,000 

There are no State debts or liabilities ; the capital 

of the school fund, nearly the whole of which is 

productive, exceeds....+-++++ pececsenescooces $2,000,000 

KENTUCKY. 

The debt of the State contracted for the construction of 
works of internal improvement is reported by the Governor, 
at $3,710,500. More than a million of the debt has been bor- 
rowed from the School fund, for which the State has given its 
bonds, and the condition of the Treasury is such that the pay- 
ment of the interest on these bonds to the School fund has 
been suspended. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Governor has the following remark in his annual mes- 
sage, that “ since the first formation of our state government, 
the civil list has invariably been met by borrowing.” The 
Auditor states that “ for the year 1838 the amount of assess- 
ments for the support of the state government was $85,606.97 ; 
but the expenditures for the support of the governinent for 
that year were $168,485.09. The amount of assessments for 
1839 was $92,385.43, and the expenditures during the same 
year amounted to $169,365.95, besides leaving a large amount 
unpaid and to be met by the ways and means of the succeed- 
ing year.’ “In short,” says the Governor, “ it appears that 
during the first four years of our state government, a debt of 
nearly $400,000 inas om created beyond the means provided 
for its redemption!" And he adds, “ Nor can we fail to per- 
ceive that unless a corrective be found their ultimate tendency 
is to dishonor and ruin!” 

To supply these deficiencies the Governor recommends an 
increase of the state tax. It appears by the Governor's mes- 
sage that nearly half a million of the available means of the 
state has been abstracted by the operations of its fiscal agents 
and its banks. It also appears that the sum of $800,000 due 
from the Morris Canal and Bankin Company is in great 
danger of been lost, and that the pubbe wor.:s have, in con- 
sequence, not being prosecuted during the last year as they 
would otherwise have been. s 

In addition to loans for the support of government, large 
sums have been borrowed for the construction of works of 
internal improvement. State bonds have been issued to the 
amount $5,611,000. The board of internal improvement say : 
“ We have expended, or wasted, three-fourths of our five mil- 
lion loan, and what have we to show for it? We have finish- 
ed about forty—say fifty miles of the Central, and about thirty- 
four of the Southern, rail-roads, and there will soon be com- 
pleted the portion of the Clinton and Kalamazoo canal be- 
tween Rochester and Frederick; and where are the profits 
to remunerate the state for this heavy outlay? If, then, it is 
manifest that the resources of the state are inadequate to com- 
plete all the works commenced; that the full benefit antici- 
pated from all or either of them cannot be realized, unless they 
shall be prosecuted to completion, or nearly so; that to divide 
the pittance that remains of the fund on all the works would 
be equivalent to throwing it away, and would leave us charged 
with an annual tax of $300,000, to be levied, in addition to our | 
present burthensome tares ; and, finally, if there is, then, among 
the various works commenced, one w:ric : affords a hope, to 
which we may cling, to save us from the crushing weight of 
debt, that like an avalanche hangs over us; would it not be 
madness to neglect it, and throw away the means that never 

can be recalled, when motives so imperative and so plain dic- 
tate a contrary course ?” 


OHIO. 


The Governor's message gives the following items of in- 
formation in relation to the financial condition of the state : 





Amount of state debt, «-.++.seeeceeeseecees $14,809,477 14 


prov its at a period when the country was literally deluged 
with an inflated circulating medium, which gave the sem- 
blance of success to the most visionary and chimerical enter- 


»! be 

i Whatever plan may be devised to provide means to pay off 
the liabilities of the State, none can be adopted that will not 
operate as a tax upon the property and industry o! our citi- 
zens. and it ought not to be concealed that if the vast debt, 
which has been incurred on account of our internal improve- 
ments, is ever paid, it must be done through the medium of 


taxation.” _ 
VIRGINIA. 


By a report of the second Auditor it appears that the pecu- 
niary liabilities of the state are as follows : 


Amount of certificates issued, ..+++-++++see0s $6,857,161 03 
Liabilities for subscriptions, «-++++++++seeeee. 2,049,720 00 
Guarantees, (certificates issued,).....+ee+ee0. 1,316,726 66 
In’t on certificates ($6,857,161.03) $400,840 16 
do. _ do. guarantied,.... 73,501 30 
——— 474,341 0 
Estimated value of the available and productive 
funds and stocks of the state,.......+- seee+ 6,980,608 18 
Annual revenue of the state from taxes and 
other sources,..++++.. srbsnhitdweasenssies 665,057 82 


The sum necessary to pay the interest on the debt of the 
state and provide for the support of governmer:t somewhat ex- 
ceeds the annual revenue. 


LOUISIANA. 

The following extract from the Governor’s message gives 
a partial view of the financial condition of the state : 

“The probable receipts into the treasury during the current 
year cre estimated at $530,000; the expenditures at $688,991. 
The deficiency can be met only by a loan from banks. The 
state is already indebted to those institutions $850,000. In 
view of the expediency of laying a tax, a new apportionment 
of the amount to be levied on real estate in the different par- 
ishes is recommended.” 


TENNESSEE. 

By a statement from a financial officer of this state it ap- 
pears that the ordinary receipts and disbursements range from 
$110,000 to $130,000 per annum. 

The ordinary collections of revenue are derived from taxes 
on land, slaves, pleasure-carriages, &c. The amount of these 
collections, which are made by the clerks of courts and she- 
riffs, for the year 1839 was,....-.... Monkbewen $151,442 50 

The legislature of the state meets once in two years. The 
last Governor's message was made at the opening of the ses- 
sion of 1839-40. 

The collections of revenue, ordinary, extraordinary and 
miscellaneous for the two years ending in October, 1839, 
were, according to the state Comptroller's last annual report, 
$533,920.73, making an average of $266,960.36. 


NEW-JERSEY. 
The Treasurer gives the following items in relation to the 
financial condition of the state : 
Amount of state debt, ....+-cscececceeee eccere $83,283 27 
Ordinary annual expenses of government, .....- 50,000 00 
The ordinary expenses of the state including the interest on 
its small debt are met by a tax. 


VERMONT. 

Expenditures for state purposes for the year ending 30th 
September, 1840, ..-+---+++ eae eCS DOE SOCESOD $90,724 92 

These expenditures are met by a state tax amounting to 
something more than $60,000, and by fees, fines, forfeitures, 

UC. “om 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

From a statement made by one of the financial officers of 
the state we are able to say that New-Hampshire has no state 
debt whatever; that her annual ordinary expenditures are 
about $50,000 ; and that these expenditures are met by a state 
tax. — 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
Expenditures for state purposes for the year ending May, 
Pi cakiiasibanrnssetdeedenteonetiecesenes $62,832 30 





Revenue from al] sources,.+++++++++eeeeseeeess 69,207 12 
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Statistics. 


Tue following statements of the imports into 
Great Britain and other ports of Europe, of cotton, 
coffee and sugar, during the years 1839 and 1840, 
with the stocks on hand on the Ist January, 1840 and 
1841, are given in BarinG Brotuers & Co.’s 
circular for February, 1841, addressed to their Al- 
bany correspondent, WATTS SHERMAN, Esq. 





COTTON. Imports. Stocks on hand. 
1839 1840 1840 1841 
Bales. Bales. 
Great Britain,.-.---+-+ 1,116,389 1,600,400 265,490 464,050 
Other por:s of Europe, 531,417 750,802 153,798 211,072 
Total,...ssecees 1,647,797 2,351,202 419,288 675,122 
COFFEE Imports. Stocks on hand. 
1899” 1840 1840 1841 


Pounds. Pounds. 
Great Britain, 42,100,000 70,600,000 20,200,000 44,800,000 
Other pts Eu. 253,800,000 325,600,000 62,600,000 74,200,000 





Total,.. 295,900,000 396,200,000 82,800,000 119,000,000 


SUGAR Imports. Stocks on hand. 
39 1841 


1840 1840 


Pounds. Pounds. 
Great Bri ain, 477,600,000 423,400,000. 135,300,000 138,300,000 
Other pts Eu. 552,000,000 565,900 COO 99,900,000 82,900,000 





Tota’, « 1,022,600,000 989,300,000 235,300,000 221,300,000 


COTTON—Export from ports in the United States to foreign 
poris during the years ending Ist Oc ober 1839 and 1840. 

North of Other fo- Total 

ToG. Britain. France. Europe. reign ports. bales. 








1840 1,246,791 447,465 103,232 75.515 1,876,003 
1839, 798,418 242,243 21,517 12,511 1,094,689 
Increase, 448,373 205,222 87,715 66,004 801,314 
Cotton Crop of the United States. 
Total crop o Bales. | Total crop of Bales. 
1824—5..- WA wanes 564,000 | IS32—3.....+- eee 1,070,438 
1825—G... cccccees 710,000 | 19F3— 4. cccccccces 1,205,394 
1826—7.. 2.2 ee sees 937,000 | IS34—5. 2... eee eee 1,254,328 
1827—B....cceceee 712,000 | 1835—6.....0-000+ 1,360,725 
1828—9.....+ 857,744 | 1836—7.....-200-- 1,422,930 
1829-DU....02-+2+- 976,845 | ISZT—SB....eeeeeee 1,801,497 
1830—1...... ov SOSGBES | IS9B—9. 050.000 0000 1,360,532 
18312... ee eeees + 987,477 | 1839-40......-- +++ 2,177,835 


Annual Exports and Imports from 1791 to 1840. 
A tabular statement, exhibiting the value of imports and ex- 
ports, excess of imports over exports, and exports over im- 
ports, in each year from 1791 to 1840, from the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of December 9, 1840. 







































| Value of im- Value of ex- |Excessof imp. Excess of exp. 
Year.) ports. ports. lover exports.jover imports. 
1791 | $52,000,000) $19,012,041 $32,987,959 
1792 | = 31,500,008 20,753,028; 10,716,002 
1793 | == 31, 100,000 26,109,572) 4,990,428 
1794 | 34,600,000] 33,026,233) 1,573,767 
1795 | 69,756,268) 47,989,472) 21,766,796 
1796 | 81,436,164 67,064,097, 14,372,067 
1797 75,379, 40: 56,350,206} = 18,529,200 
1798 ; 68,551,700) 61,527,097 7,024,603 
1799 | 79,063,148 78,665,522] 402,626 
1890 | 91,252,768 70,971,780) 280,988: 
1801 | 111,363,511] 94,115,925! 17,247,586 
1802 | 76,333,333) 72,483,160; 3,850,173 
1303 | 64,666,666) 55,800,033 8,866,633 
2304! 85,000,000) 77,699,074) 7,300,926 
1805 | 120,000,000) 95,566,021) 24,433,975 
1806 | 129,000,000) 101,536,963) 27,463,037 
1807 133,000,000) 103,342,150) 29,656,850: 
1808 | 56,990,000 22,430,960) = 34,559,040) 
1809 | 59,400,000) 52,203,231) 7,196,769 
1810 | = 85,400.000) 66,757,974 18,642,026 
1811 | 53,400,000} —61,316,831!....... Bowes 7,916,831 
1812 77,030,000) = 38,527,236 =. 38,502,764 
1813 22,005,000} 27,855,997) .eeereseeeee 5,850,997 
1814 12,965,000 6,973,441) 6,037,559 
1815 | 113,091,274) 52,557,753) 60,483,521 
1816 147,103,000) 81,920,452) 65,182,548 
1817 99,250,000) 87,671,569) 11,578,431 
1318 121,750,000} = 93,281,133 28,468,867 
1819 87,125,000} 70,142,521] 16,982,479 
1820 | 74,450,000) 69,601,664 4,758,331 
1821 | 62,585,724 61,971,332]. .ceccccsces 2,388,658 
1822} 83,241,511 72,160,377 11,031,260) 
1823 | 77,579,267} 74,699,036 2,830,237 
1824 80,519,007} 73,986,657 4,562, 
1825 96,310,075 99, 59D, BBG. cccccesere 3,195 313 
1826 84,974,477] 77,595,322 7,379,155) 
1827 79,181,068 CR AIELBRT). oc cvccccccce 2,840,759 
1828 | 88,509,824 72,261,636, 16,245,138 
1829 74,492,527) 72,353,671) 2,133,856 
1830 70,876,920 73,349,503)....++2.000. 2,972,588 
1831 103,191,124 81,310,533) 21,380,441 
1832 101,029,266, 87,176,9 13} 13,8%2,323) 
1833 | 108,113,311) 90,110,433) 17,977,878 
1834 | 126,521,332) 104,336,972 22,134,359! 
1835 | 149,895,742) 121,693,577 28,202,165] 
1836 | 189,980,035) 128,663,010) 61,316,995 
1837 | 140,989,217) 117,419,376; — 23,560,°01 
1838 | 113,717,403] 103,436,616) —5.230/738] 
1839 | 162,092,132) 121,028,415 41,053,715 
1340 | 104,805,991) 131,571,950)............ 26,766.059 


Exzportso” Flour from Quebec.—In 1839, 48,427 bbls. of which 
13,823 were to G. Britain and 30,851 to the B. N. A. Colonies. 
In 1840, 131,552 bbls. of which 118,271 were to G. Britain. In- 
crease in favor of 1840, 83,125 bbls. 


Commerce of Great Britain with the World. 


[The following table of, from Great Britain to all the 
world (says Hunt’s Mer@™™nts’ Magazine) will enable the 
reader to form sume idea of the importance of the trade of the 
United States, and the commerce of Great Britain. __It will be 
seen that, of £50,000,000 exported to all the world, £7,500,000, 
or one seventh part, is exported to the United States. It is 
from a pamphlet recently published in England. The com- 

iler, who is a Manchester manufacturer, deprecates a war 
between the United States, and says they are bound together 
in peaceful fetters—by the strongest of all ligatures which can 
bind two nations—namely, commercial interests. In proof 
of this, he states that a population of upwards of a million of 
the inhabitants of England are supported by the various 
branches of cotton industry, and are dependent tor the raw 
material on the United States. He states further, that a capi- 
tal of £30,000,000 sterling is invested in this business, which 
would be annihilated in the event of such a catastrophe as a 
war between the two countries. ‘The interests of America, 
he says, would be also vitally and seriously affected by the 
same circumstances; while he concedes that Great Britain 
now sees in America a competitor in every respect calculated 
to compete with advantage for the sceptre of naval and com- 
mercial dominion.} 





DGGE, c0sccceens Cccccccceseccccocccccccss SIMARD 
Sweden, ...... peceerocecerccocecesese cooce 647 
NOTWAS, sccccceccsecescosesegose eseonesees y 
EE. a650seedebesedmmekemeien écenn done 181,404 
ER ee rn ee eee eoccce 155,223 
Germany, «o+ccsccccccccccccccccccs eeeceeces 4,998,900 
BEG, cccccccoceesccccsccccecs cocccccccce §©=©—93,549,439 
DOMME, 065<00 0000 §000ne6000000006 eseeeee + 1,068,101 
NE. DcnEdendeekseenesecbedmanees baoewee 2,314,141 
Portugal, proper,--++«++. ccecccccescoe ceccee 1,165,395 
= AZOPER, cccccccesccccccccs seeccee . 38,385 
- PGCE, 0+ ccc0ccccee eccccccccoe ee 31,947 
Spain and Balearic Islands, .......+.+ aeewee 243,839 
Canary Islands,...+++.+++eee eevccccccccecs 47,693 
Gehraltag.<svccdvccsvcevccccce $e0ccecceoeces . 894,096 
Italy and Italian Islands,..... veneune eocceee + 3,076,231 
be ath Caw ara ekneesieegananins eeree 226,040 
DPE. crcnenesevsesaeece vibwaaewd 96,100 
Morea and Greek Islands, ..-++++.se0++ errr 20,837 
TUPkeyys0cscccccrcevecsoccecsces poeeue cess 1,767,110 
Syna and Palestine, .....-.- nn ee noee 188,440 
Szypt, $0006600:000000600006600860000 eecccce e 242,505 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco, ......+- 74,013 
Western coast of Africa,..... deebdpetudeese * 413,354 
Cape of Good Hope,......cccccccscsccccecce 23,323 
eeeeee SORE OE BIER 0.0 0600060 ccccccceses 10,569 
African Ports on Red Sea,...-+-+seeeeeeees . 196 
Cape de Verd Islands,.......+.+++- ecevccsece 1,392 
St. Helena,.......+0. Utd weesvesesaeee 13,992 
DONE CORE is inesnceindersescccescceen ° 1,074 
Mauritius, ....... sebsensnaniniecesee enmanee ‘ 467,342 
Arabia, «-+cccccccccccccscccccccce eveccce ee 167 
East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon, 3,876,196 
Sumatra, Java and Islands in the Indian seas, 505,362 
Philippine Islands,...++..+sseecececccesceces 31,780 
Chima, coccccccccccecccccccccvcccevcosececes 1,204,356 
New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land and 
Australian settlements, «..---.eeeeee. esee. 1,336,662 
South Sea Islands, eoccccscccee Occecccccccce 1,095 
British North America, «++++eceeseceeseseees 1,992,457 
British West Indies,..--.-..+- seccccccescees 3,393,441 
TM. écesvesanevapne senaweecdtvesddsnlle 290,139 
Cuba and Foreign West Indies,..-..-+++++++ 1,025,392 
United States of America, ..-+.++++ eeseeseee 7,535,760 
MENICO,.-ecccccccscoccccsccces 6600060 ecece 439,776 
Colombia, --+++eeeeeesece 6968066006000 gbEe6 174,338 
Brazil, ..+--cccccccsccescocces eeccccece eens 2,606,604 
Die da ba Piste sc tvccesesesscessccusssses r 680,345 
DE, 000s 00 c4csededsisecisensecescdeenness 413,647 
Diah sinpidsidaaniaiignainainiedabinsians 412,195 
Guernsey, Jersey, Man, &c. +-++++eeee0e nee 343,854 
Total, ccvcccccrcccccoccscces ++ ee + £50,060,970 


Compurative Revenue of England § France—1840. 

(Obtained from the English official returns and the French 
‘Budget’? for 1840. The sums are in francs, 24 of which are 
equal to a pound sterling.] 
















England France. 
Customs, + ++++++ +++ 493,868,500 168,195,000 
Stamps of all kinds, -- 165,897,550 225,150,200 
Excise in direct taxes 314,384,300 230,720,000 
Direct and assessed t 98,661,100 392,764,951 
Pestcllien.-> 11,025,000 45, 188,000 
Crown lands, -+ 4,137,500 
Public Instruction, 4,165,500 
Various Products, +--+ 4,942,900 11,308,900 
Loans and repayments, 26,113,000 
Extraordinary means, - 57,225,291 
Woods and fisheries, --- 34,577,632 
Total, -+++++ +++ 1,118,600,000 1, 194,523,365 
Number of Foreign Arrivals at the Port of N. York. 
In 1830...... coccoccce I5I0{ Tm BBBS. cccccccccccces 2292 
JBB1.cccccce coerce 1634 BEE ccccccceccece +. 2071 
1832. ccccccccccoee - 1808 TBTB 2.02 ccccccccece 1790 
1833. ccccccccccese 1926 | BBD ec cccccccccccces 2159 
De scossevsssente 1932} GAD. . see ee enee w+. 1953 
1835... e+e 2043 | 
Number of Coastwise Arrivals—1840. 
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a, . . 
Evitorial Notices. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Tue first number of the NortHern Lieut, 
bearing date in April, has been issued in anticipa- 
tion of the proper period of publication, for the pur- 
- of giving us more time to receive subscriptions 

fore our second number gues to press. 

In future numbers it is our intention to devote to 
each of the general divisions of our paper a nearly 
equal space. In our first number, it has been im- 
possible, for various reasons, to do so. In the Poli- 
tico-Economical Department it was deemed proper 
merely to open the discussion by advancing some 
general views of the Science of Political Economy. 
The great importance of the foreign news, embrac- 
ing the settlement of the Syrio-Egyptian question, 
rendered it necessary to go into a somewhat detailed 
examination of the whole subject, in order to make 





it thorou tood, and left us little room for 
domestic e, excepting such as relates 
to the ‘* Affairs of the States.’? Our first number 


having been put to press before the adjournment of 
Congress,we have thought it advisable, independent 
of the want of room, to reserve the account whic 
we propose to give of its proceedings, for our May 
number, instead of giving a partial review of them 
now. The proceedings of our own Legislature we 
also reserve for the same reasons. 

The financial condition of the States is exhibited 
by documents presented to the Legislatures at their 
annual meetings, which generally take place late in 
the autumn or early in the winter. Most of the state- 
ments which we intend to make, are embraced in 
our present number. They have been almost ne- 
cessarily restricted to facts concerning the financial 
condition of the States. The affairs of New-York 
would have been given more in detail, than those of 
any other State for obvious reasons. even if we had 
been able to procure the same iuii information in 
relation to others, which our position enables us 
to command in relation to our own. Frou a desire 
to present a view of as many of the Siates «s possi- 
ble in connection, we have reserved for our next 
number a more full statement of the affairs of the 
Union. The space to be occupied in future num- 
bers by this species of intelligence will be compa- 
ratively small, and we shall, therefore, be able to 
devote more room to subjects !ess dry, and proba- 
bly more interesting to general reo ders. 

iG As the signatures of writers on subjects of 
political economy are required to be given, the gen 
tlemen associated in the management of the Northern 
Light deem it proper to adopt the same rule for them- 
selves. All articles, therefore, published under that 
or the two following heads, and prepared by either 
of them, will have the initials of the writer affixed. 
Their names being given in full on the title-page, 
the initials will sufficiently indicate the writer. 


MISS SEDGWICK. 


In another column our readers will find a graphic 
account by this distinguished authoress, of a din- 
ner on the Rhine, in which, however, she and her 
friends were not so fortunate as to participate. We 
perceive that the work, from which she has kindly 
furnished us with this extract, is announced by the 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, to be in the press ; 
so that our readers will, at an early day, have the 
opportunity of gratifying the desire which a perusal 
of this small portion of the work must excite, to see 
the whole of it. 
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